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AMERICA’S FIRST CARTEL* 


By Marvin W. SCHLEGEL 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


N THE post-war years following 1865 America faced a problem 
which it could not understand. Until the Civil War, Adam 
Smith’s theory of the regulation of trade by free competition had 
worked fairly well. When the production of any commodity ex- 
ceeded the demand, the small, inefficient businesses died quietly, 
leaving the field to the stronger. The development of the corpora- 
tion as a device for carrying on business, however, was gradually 
making the old laissez-faire principle unworkable. For one thing, 
corporations did not die quietly. When an individual was forced 
out of competition, the sheriff sold his goods, and the business was 
ended. When a corporation was forced into bankruptcy, it was 
handed over to receivers, who proceeded to compete more ruth- 
lessly than ever, until its rivals in turn were forced into bank- 
ruptcy. In the interest of self-preservation, corporation executives 
had to work out new rules for the game, even while the game was 
being played. 

While the large corporations of the first decades after the Civil 
War were all transportation companies, in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania the common carriers had become miners and sellers 
of coal through force of circumstance. As cities grew and forests 
shrank in the early years of the nineteenth century, a market 
gradually had developed for fuels which could take the place of 
wood. An accident of geography had placed a valuable source of 
fuel in the form of vast beds of anthracite coal within a hundred- 


* This article is based on a paper read before the meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Harrisburg, October 27, 1945. 
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odd miles of tidewater and the important seaboard cities of New 
York and Philadelphia. Between 1820 and 1860 a network of 
canals and railroads sprang up to connect the anthracite region 
with its market. 

The canals naturally came first. The Schuylkill Canal from 
Philadelphia to Pottsville, which began shipping coal in 1822, 
opened up the Schuylkill fields; small feeder railroads were con- 
structed to carry the anthracite from the mines to the canal terminus 
at Port Carbon. In 1820 the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
completed a canal from Mauch Chunk to Easton, and a few years 
later the construction of the Morris Canal across New Jersey to 
New York City and of the Delaware Division of the Pennsylvania 
Canal to Philadelphia provided an outlet for Lehigh coal to both 
these important cities. The first canal from the anthracite region 
to New York City was the Delaware and Hudson, opened in 1829. 
It took a roundabout route from Honesdale to Port Jervis on the 
Delaware and then north to Rondout on the Hudson, above Pough- 
keepsie. From there its freight went down the Hudson River to 
New York City. Both these latter canals reached the mines over 
gravity railroads.’ 

The railroads soon followed. The Philadelphia and Reading, 
paralleling the line of the Schuylkill Canal, reached Pottsville in 
1842. Thirteen years later the Lehigh Valley Railroad completed its 
line from Wilkes-Barre to Philipsburg, New Jersey, and about the 
same time the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western gave Scranton 
a rail connection with New York. By the start of the Civil War 
each of the three canals thus had a competing railroad. 

Of these six transportation companies, three—the Schuylkill 
Navigation Company, the Reading Railroad, and the Lehigh Val- 
ley—were at first common carriers only. The other three—the 
Lackawanna, the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company and the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company—also produced and mar- 
keted coal; the latter two, in fact, had been established primarily 
as mining corporations. Another important mining corporation was 
the Pennsylvania Coal Company, which in 1850 built a gravity 
railroad from its collieries at Pittston to Hawley, where it con- 
nected with the Hudson Canal. When the Erie Railroad reached 





The lower Wyoming region around Wilkes-Barre obtained an outlet to 
market in 1831 when the Pennsylvania Canal was opened to Nanticoke, but 
this route never attained great importance. 
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Hawley a few years later, this gravity road made the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company the only important anthracite producer with an 
outlet to tidewater not controlled by the six anthracite carriers." 

The first decade after the Civil War saw all these companies ex- 
pand rapidly. The Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, which 
had used the Central Railroad of New Jersey and the Morris and 
Essex to reach New York, leased the latter road in order to obtain 
control of the entire route. The Lehigh Valley, likewise seeking an 
independent route to New York, leased the Morris Canal in 1871 
and, when that proved unsatisfactory, built the Easton and Amboy 
Railroad four years later. The Delaware and Hudson constructed 
a railroad which gradually replaced its canal, and the Lehigh and 
Navigation Company paralleled the Lehigh Valley road with a 
line of its own, the Lehigh and Susquehanna. In 1871 the Jersey 
Central, having lost its profitable traffic from the Lackawanna and 
the Lehigh Valley, entered the anthracite region itself by leasing 
the newly-built Lehigh and Susquehanna and acquiring its own 
coal mines. The two transportation lines out of the Schuylkill 
region were consolidated when the Reading leased the canal in 
1870. 

The same period also witnessed a concentration of ownership 
of coal lands. The three northern companies—the Hudson at Car- 
bondale, the Lackawanna at Scranton, and Pennsylvania Coal at 
Pittston—increased their holdings until they dominated the upper 
half of the Wyoming field. In the areas centering around Wilkes- 
Barre, Hazleton, and Mauch Chunk, the Lehigh Valley began 
acquiring coal lands. Since the Jersey Central-Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation alliance was also an important landholder in this region, 
much of the acreage there was thus under corporate control, al- 
though many individual operators continued in business. 

By 1870 the Schuylkill field was the only region where transpor- 
tation and mining still remained entirely separate. Control of both 
the railroad and the canal was in the hands of a fair-faced, square- 
chinned young lawyer, named Franklin B. Gowen, who had been 
elected president of the Reading in 1869 at the age of thirty-three. 
His earliest training had been in the coal business. At thirteen he 
had gone to work for a Lancaster coal dealer, named Thomas 


2 Mines around Shamokin and Mount Carmel could ship to Philadelphia 
over the Northern Central, controlled by the Pennsylvania, but this tonnage 
at the time was not an important factor in the trade. 
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Baumgardner, who later became an operator. After eight years 
with Baumgardner, Gowen had become an operator on his own 
account until the sheriff sold him out two years later. Wiping out 
this disaster with a brilliant legal career in Pottsville, he had risen 
to the Reading presidency within ten years. 

This early background had developed in Gowen a belief that 
mining and transportation should be independent of each other. 
When a bill was introduced into the 1869 legislature giving any 
railroad the right to acquire coal lands, he successfully lobbied 
through an amendment excluding Schuylkill County from its pro- 
visions. Now, however, he suddenly reversed his position. Fearing 
that the Lehigh Valley, which was pushing a branch line into 
Schuylkill County, might acquire coal lands there and deprive the 
Reading of its freight, he decided to protect his traffic by purchas- 
ing coal property himself. 

Undeterred by the fact that the Reading’s charter gave it no 
right to own coal lands, he secured money from McCalmont 
Brothers and Company, the London banking firm which owned a 
controlling interest in the Reading, and began acquiring property 
in their name. While this was going on, he planned the necessary 
political strategy to secure a charter which would enable the Read- 
ing to hold land. This took the form of an act incorporating the 
Franklin Coal Company. Tucked snugly away in the middle of 
the bill was an apparently innocuous provision, authorizing any 
railroad to acquire stock in the company. This bill unfortunately 
came up for consideration in the 1871 legislature just about the 
time Gowen had stirred up a storm of protest by doubling his 
freight rates to settle a strike in the mines.* As a result the Frank- 
lin Coal Company was killed by the assembly. 

Six weeks later Gowen came back with the very same 6ill in a 
better disguise. The proposed corporation was this time called the 
Laurel Run Improvement Company, a name which had no con- 
nection whatever with Schuylkill County. Gowen’s backing of the 
legislation was a well-kept secret until the bill had passed the 
House and come up on the Senate floor. There his sponsorship was 
revealed, and a bitter fight knocked out of the bill the all-important 
provision permitting the Reading to acquire stock in the new com- 


® For a full account of this and other labor troubles during the period, see 
Marvin W. Schlegel, “The Workingmen’s Benevolent Association,” Penn- 
sylvania History, October, 1943. 
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pany. At this juncture the legislature adjourned for lunch. When 
the Senate reconvened, two of the bill’s opponents were con- 
veniently absent and another had changed his mind. On a motion 
to reconsider, the vital clause went back into the act, and the 
charter was passed. In December, 1871, Laurel Run dropped its 
nom de guerre and became the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, the name by which it is still known. 

With his new charter safely in his pocket, Gowen bought coal 
lands right and left. Wherever there was a chance that a rival 
might acquire a property, he plunged into the bidding, regardless 
of its current value to the Reading. Soon he had purchased a 
greater acreage than all the other coal corporations put together. 
At the moment, however, his purpose went no further than secur- 
ing the tonnage of these lands for his railroad. The collieries were 
leased to individual operators, and the Coal and Iron Company 
remained a holding corporation. 

In spite of Gowen’s intentions, irresistible economic forces were 
slowly pushing him forward. The anthracite industry was suffer- 
ing from chronic overproduction. There had been a temporary boom 
during the last half of the Civil War, but the return of peace had 
sent prices diving back to their normal levels which left little or 
no margin of profit for the average operator. While the operations 
of laissez-faire would eventually have restored a balance between 
supply and demand, businessmen had too large an investment in 
their collieries to sit idly by and watch their capital wasting away. 

As a measure of salvation, they had even encouraged the forma- 
tion of a labor union in 1868, which undertook to regulate produc- 
tion and control the price of coal. Gowen had opposed this policy 
because he thought the price set by the union—three dollars a ton 
at the mines in the Schuylkill region—was too high. A firm advocate 
of lower prices to increase consumption and thus bring about 
greater profits in the long run, he had forced the union to abandon 
its control of production in the strike of 1871. 

With the brakes off, production soared to new heights in 1872, 
and prices fell correspondingly. Coal dropped below two dollars 
a ton at the Schuylkill mines, a level at which only the most 
efficient operators could show a profit. In August the hard-pressed 
Schuylkill operators came to an agreement among themselves to 
establish minimum prices in Philadelphia, a market where they had 
little competition. This was only a partial solution, however, since 
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about half their coal was sold in New York and New England, 
where it had to compete with the other regions. They therefore 
sent a delegation to Philadelphia to solicit Gowen’s aid in obtain- 
ing an agreement with the operators in the Lehigh and Wyoming 
fields to establish minimum prices. Recognizing that the colliery- 
owners could not long continue in business unless something was 
done, Gowen received the committee sympathetically and promised 
to help them. 

Early in September of 1872, he went to New York City, where 
the other anthracite companies had their main offices, and con- 
ferred with his fellow railroad presidents.‘ In order to maintain 
prices it was necessary to restrict production, and this could be 
done only by the transportation companies, since there were too 
many individual operators to compete successfully. The railroads, 
all engaged in mining and selling coal, had a vital interest in 
raising prices, and they were in position to control production by 
restricting shipments. As common carriers, of course, they could 
not refuse outright to carry coal when it was offered to them, but 
there were roundabout devices to accomplish the same end, as 
Gowen was soon to demonstrate. 

Although companies which had been so fiercely competitive could 
not at once be persuaded to bury the hatchet, Gowen’s nimbie 
tongue eventually talked them into it. By February, 1873, agree- 
ment had been reached on all details, and a peace treaty had been 
signed. Negotiations were carried on in traditional diplomatic 
secrecy in order to prevent a blast of public indignation at this 
attempt to suspend the law of laissez-faire. Nevertheless, enough 
news leaked out to give a general idea of the terms of the agree- 
ment. 

Minimum prices were fixed for all coal coming into the New 
York market; each region was to have a free hand in what was 
sold elsewhere. These prices were to be set low in the spring, in 
order to encourage advance buying, with a gradual increase during 
the season. A tentative sales quota was established for the year, 
based on an estimate of what the market would take at these prices 
and subject to monthly revision. The total was divided among the 
six companies according to fixed percentages. Determining these 
percentages must have been the major stumbling-block of the 
negotiations, but the war-scarred corporations were all willing to 


“Engineering and Mining Journal, XIV, 181 (Sept. 17, 1872). 
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make concessions in the interests of peace. The Philadelphia and 
Reading was allotted 25.85 per cent; the Lehigh Valley, 15.98; 
the Jersey Central, 16.15; the Delaware and Hudson, 18.37; the 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, 13.80; and the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company, 9.85.° The latter, not being a common carrier 
like the others, was not formally a member of the association, but 
agreed to abide by its rules. The Pennsylvania Railroad remained 
outside of the combination, but the amount of anthracite it hauled 
was too small to have any serious effect on prices. 

While Gowen had at last consented to restrict production in 
order to maintain prices at a profitable level, he had not abandoned | 
his belief in expanding consumption through lower charges. He 
took over the operation of most of the mines the Coal and Iron 
Company had hitherto leased to others and prepared to reduce 
costs by improved production methods. To decrease the expenses 
of distribution, he made the Coal and Iron Company a huge sales 
agency with offices in all the principal cities of the East. Since his 
selling costs would drop as his sales increased, he offered to act 
as agent for the individual Schuylkill operators in the competitive 
markets. 

With most of the Schuylkill men this proposal was extremely 
popular. Their sales in New York and New England had hitherto 
been handled by commission men, or factors, who were assigned 
space on the Reading’s wharves at Port Richmond in Philadelphia. 
Their fee was usually 25 cents a ton when they guaranteed pay- 
ment by the purchaser; without a guarantee the commission was 
only ten or fifteen cents, but it was a rash operator who was willing 
to take a chance on such an arrangement. Making their profit re- 
gardless of the price of coal with only a small investment of capital, 
the factors were the envy of the hapless operators. Gowen himself, 
recalling his own experience in managing a colliery, declared that 
they “sat at the water’s edge like leeches, sucking the life blood 
of a healthy trade.’”* 

Gowen’s proposal was especially satisfactory, since he offered 
to sell coal for ten cents a ton with guaranteed payments. When 
about half the operators had accepted the plan, he decided to 


5 Engineering and Mining Journal, XVII, 89 (Feb. 7, 1874). 

® Franklin B. Gowen, Argument before the Joint Committee ... to In- 
quire into the Affairs of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany and the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company ... (Philadel- 
phia, 1875), p. 23. 
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eliminate the middlemen by an order denying them space on the 
Richmond wharves after the end of 1872. The only exception made 
was for factors who controlled their own collieries. These Gowen 
called together late in December of 1872 and laid before them his 
idea, graciously asking them whether they would like to have him 
sell their coal. To his surprise, the factors became extremely critical 
of the plan, fearing that they were going to be forced into it. 
Losing his temper at the repeated objections, Gowen angrily de- 
clared that he might get ugly if they failed to cooperate. This 
seemed only to confirm the factors’ suspicions, and they stomped 
out of his office. 

At the same time, Gowen’s plan for reducing prices to the con- 
sumer had stirred up another group of enemies in the coal trade. 
The same reasoning which had driven him into the wholesale 
business—increasing sales in order to lower unit costs—impelled 
him to open huge retail yards in Philadelphia, which, he estimated, 
would enable him to sell coal for a dollar a ton less than the 
small retailers. The dealers looked on the arrival of this gargantuan 
competitor with as much alarm as the corner grocer two genera- 
tions later was to see the coming of the chain store and the super- 
market. They hinted darkly that Gowen’s low prices were only 
intended to drive them out of business, after which they would 
soar to monopolistic levels, a charge which Gowen indignantly 
denied as an aspersion on his character. 

The concern of the retailers, however, went deeper than the 
mere threat of corporate competition ; they had paid little attention 
when the Lehigh Coal and Navigation had started selling its own 
coal in Philadelphia a few years earlier. The danger in the Reading 
as a rival was that the railroad had them at its mercy through its 
control of their source of supply. Gowen might, if he chose, raise 
the freight rates from two to six dollars a ton—he had done exactly 
that two years earlier in order to settle a strike—and put them out 
of business. In spite of his repeated assurances that he intended 
to compete fairly, the dealers were always conscious that they were 
in his power. 

Moreover, several of Gowen’s new policies seemed to the retailers 
to be directed against them. One was the system he worked out 
for controlling production. When the monthly quota had been 
turned out, Gowen kept the mines going and filled all the available 
coal cars. Then, if an operator tried to ship more than his proper 
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percentage, he was truthfully informed that there were no empty 
cars to send him. This system served its purpose very well, but 
thousands of loaded cars standing on the sidings blocked the tracks 
and delayed deliveries. Occasionally cars consigned to retailers 
might get mixed with cars being used for storage and be lost for 
weeks. 

Another result of Gowen’s reform program irritated the dealers. 
As a prerequisite for accepting the individual operator’s coal for 
sale, he had insisted that the product be better prepared than ever 
before. Schuylkill anthracite had been notorious for dirt and slate, 
partly because of mining conditions and partly because of pure 
carelessness. The custom had grown of allowing the purchaser a 
5 per cent discount to cover impurities ; the railroad made the same 
allowance on its freight bills, hauling the dirt for nothing. Con- 
vinced that the coal would now be clean, Gowen at the end of 1872 
abolished the discount. 

The elimination of the weight allowance served as another ir- 
ritant to the dealers. Since the discount had been liberal, they had 
gained a little from it; now there was still some slate in the coal 
and they had to take a slight loss. Feeling that their deliveries did 
not hold out as before, they began to suspect that the railroad was 
giving them short weight. These grievances were magnified by the 
red tape of Gowen’s centralized administration, which referred 
complaints from one office to another without settling them. 

The ousted factors and the disgruntled retailers filled the news- 
papers with attacks on Gowen and the coal combination in the 
early months of 1873. Gowen replied vigorously, and other voices 
were raised in his defense. One man, who signed himself “E. Z. 
Totalk,” wrote : 


For long years the trade has waited for a firm or com- 
pany strong enough to take the surplus coal, pay for it, 
store it if necessary and make it bring more than cost. 
The strong company and the time to try the experiment 
are at hand in conjunction. If the production of coal can 
be redeemed from the condition of a losing and can be 
made a paying business, without adding materially to the 
cost of coal to the consumer, somebody will be much 


praised who is now much abused.’ 


7 Philadelphia Press, Feb. 18, 1873. 
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In spite of newspaper criticism and persistent rumors that the 
combination would soon break up, the new agreement worked. 
Prices advanced steadily according to schedule through 1873 and 
were not shaken even when the crash of Jay Cooke and Company 
in September sent the nation tumbling into a post-war depression. 
One reason for the success of the combination was its moderation. 
The average price Schuylkill operators had received at the shipping 
point in 1872 was $2.15; for 1873 it was only fifty cents higher. 
As the average production cost was about $2.30 a ton, this left 
the operator a profit margin of 10 per cent, modest enough for the 
times. New York wholesale prices were about $1.25 above the 
1872 average, since the railroads followed their usual custom of 
raising rates as the price of coal went up, but this was little more 
than the average of the six preceding years. As the Engineering 
and Mining Journal pointed out, anthracite was the only staple 
which had returned to prewar prices. It cost no more than it had 
twenty years before, while flour was selling for twice as much.’ 

Even under voluntary restriction of production, more anthracite 
was mined in 1873 than ever before, although not all of it was sold. 
The associated companies renewed their agreement for 1874. 
Gowen lost on one of his principles when it was decided to raise 
prices fifteen cents a ton over 1873, but gained two other points. 
All interests agreed to limit the factors to fifteen cents a ton 
commission and to compel them to handle at least 25,000 tons a 
year. The companies also promised to abolish allowances for short 
weight or poor coal. Although the agreement was intended to be 
kept secret, one of the Lehigh operators mailed a copy to the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, which printed it in full. 

As the effects of the depression began to be more fully felt in 
1874, the market for anthracite sagged. The companies cut back 
production but maintained prices, although it was rumored that 
sales were actually made for less than the list prices. By the end 
of 1874 yards everywhere were piled high with unsold coal, and 
the corporations realized that more drastic steps had to be taken. 

The easiest and quickest way to reduce costs was to cut wages. 
At the beginning of 1875 the operators in each of the regions an- 
nounced new pay scales, embodying cuts of 10 to 20 per cent. The 
employers had nothing to lose by this offer. If the men accepted, 
prices could be reduced; if the men refused and struck, produc- 


®XVI, 105 (Aug. 12, 1873). 
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tion would be suspended long enough to get the surplus off the 
market. 

The operators in the Scranton-Pittston area received the benefit 
of this move. Their men accepted the reduction and continued at 
work. Since the miners in the other regions all voted to strike, the 
Scranton companies were the only ones supplying the market. For 
nearly six months the walk-out continued until at last the men were 
starved out and had to go back to work at the terms offered them 
originally 

From the operators’ standpoint the results of the “Long Strike” 
gave them two important advantages. The crushing of the union 
made it possible to reduce wages much more easily, and the long 
suspension had cleared out the surplus coal. For the rest of 1875 
the mines worked full time to catch up with the market. The season 
of 1876 opened with the posted prices, at least, just as high as in 
1873, in spite of the fact that the nation had gone through three 
years of depression in the meantime. 

The declining demand for coal was tugging hard at prices, but 
the combination seemed as strong as ever. A new agreement 
brought the Pennsylvania Coal Company formally inside the com- 
bination, and even the Pennsylvania Railroad agreed to abide by 
its rules, although not to join. A fine of $1.50 a ton was established 
for those companies which exceeded their monthly quotas to be 
paid to the corporations which failed to fill their allotments. This 
fine was not enforceable by law, but it was at least a psychological 
deterrent. 

There was imminent trouble, however, in the position of Asa 
Packer, president of the Lehigh Valley. Fearful that he might 
be endangering his railroad’s charter by restricting shipments, he 
said that he would not be an active member of the combination in 
1876. This meant, it turned out, that he would leave all control of 
production up to the individual operators in his region. The very 
first month the mines returned to work after being idle all winter, 
the Lehigh operators exceeded their quota. When the association’s 
board of control met in May, the Lehigh men declared that they 
could not pay the penalty for overproduction. Other members of 
the combination threatened to drop the agreement, but the offend- 
ing operators promised that, if the fine for April was remitted, 
they would stay within their allotment thereafter. 

After adhering to their word for one month, they again ex- 
ceeded their quota in June. When the board of control met in 
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July, they received a new pledge that the Lehigh men would shut 
down for two weeks in August to make up for their overproduc- 
tion in June. Unfortunately, their July production was again in 
excess of their allotment, and the collieries owned by the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad even failed to keep the promise to suspend in 
August. 

Gowen was furious. At the board of control meeting on August 
22, he offered a resolution which described the sins of the Lehigh 
operators and dissolved the combination. To a reporter he said 
bitterly, “We were associated with some people who thought 
they had so much more character than money that they were 
willing to exchange the former for the latter commodity.’”® 

Gowen angrily determined to return to his old theory of lower- 
ing prices to increase consumption and thereby lower production 
costs. Because of high overhead expenses, the cost of mining did 
drop rapidly as production increased. Moreover, the sliding scale 
of wages in the Schuylkill region automatically lowered costs as 
coal fell. Feeling confident of his ability to beat his rivals into 
submission, Gowen dumped thousands of tons of coal on the New 
York market, driving prices down more than a dollar a ton. The 
frightened Schuylkill operators sent a delegation to find out what 
he was trying to do, but the only concession they could get from 
him was a reduction of seventy-five cents a ton in freight rates. 

By March, 1877, coal was selling in New York for about half 
what it had brought when the association had been in effect. The 
desperate anthracite men held a series of meetings to attempt 
to arrange an armistice. A modified revival of the old agreement 
was proposed, with production quotas restored but control of 
prices abandoned. Gowen, however, demanded that the companies 
should establish a single sales agent to handle all sales of an- 
thracite in the competitive market. When this proposal proved 
too radical for the other companies, Gowen dropped negotiations 
and sailed for Europe. 

When coal in November sold for an average of $2.35 a ton, 
the lowest price ever received in New York, all concerned were 
willing to make peace. Gowen’s terms were outlined in an article 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger on December 10, 1877. He de- 
manded a three-year agreement; quotas on total production, not 
merely that sent to competitive markets, for all seven trans- 
portation companies, meaning that the Pennsylvania Railroad 


® Philadelphia Times, Aug. 25, 1876. 
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must be included; weekly payments of forty cents a ton on all 
coal shipped to provide a fund for the collection of fines for over- 
shipment; limitation of the factors’ commission to ten cents a 
ton; and no suspension of mining except during the winter 
months. On the quotas to be allotted each company he was willing 
to negotiate. 

The delegates met in conference in New York on December 
13 to discuss these terms. All the companies were represented 
except the Lehigh Valley. Asa Packer, still clinging to his con- 
scientious scfuples, sat in his office in the building in which the 
meeting was being held, but refused to attend. Trying to get 
some satisfaction out of him, Thomas Dickson, president of the 
Delaware and Hudson, sent Packer a note, asking if he would 
agree to carry out plans suggested by the Lehigh operators, pre- 
vided he could do so without violating his charter. Packer at first 
refused to endorse even this, but at length signed his name to 
the note with the added condition that all the operators must 
agree. 

To get around this difficulty, the Lehigh operators authorized 
Robert H. Sayre, vice-president of the Lehigh Valley, to act as 
one of their representatives. At the next conference, on Decem- 
ber 18, Sayre proposed that production be limited merely by 
periodic agreements to suspend, with no other controls. The other 
corporations, however, decided to accept at least part of Gowen’s 
terms. The conference issued a communique, announcing that 
agreement had been reached on establishing a board of control, 
on dividing the entire production, and on setting a fine for ex- 
ceeding quotas. It did not mention that the Lehigh operators 
insisted that Sayre should hold their deposits to guarantee pay- 
ment of their fines, which meant that they would pay the penalty 
only when they felt like it. Minimum prices were also quietly 
forgotten. 

The most important point, however, had not yet been decided. 
At a third meeting on December 27 the conferees attempted to 
divide the allotments among the companies. Since he had had 
33 per cent of the total production in 1877, Gowen refused to 
take less than 31. The Lehigh men, granted 18 per cent by the 
committee, demanded 20. Samuel Sloan, head of the Lackawanna, 
asked for 17 per cent instead of the 12 he was allotted. 

Failing to reach an agreement, the conference decided to try 
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again at Philadelphia on January 2, 1878. There it was first pro- 
posed to base the percentages on the average production of the 
last five years, but Gowen and Sloan refused to accept this be- 
cause their quotas would have been too low. The average of the 
previous ten years was also voted down. Next a compromise 
was suggested, giving the Reading 2834 per cent, the Lehigh 
1834, the Jersey Central 1314, the Hudson and the Lackawanna 
1234 each, the Pennsylvania Railroad 73% and the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company 6. This satisfied everybody but the Lehigh men, 
who turned the proposal down, and the meeting broke up. 

The desire for a new combination was too strong, however, to 
allow this decision to end the efforts toward peace. Edward C., 
Knight, head of the North Pennsylvania Railroad, which carried 
Lehigh coal from Bethlehem to Philadelphia, arranged a meeting 
with Gowen and Tom Scott, of the Pennsylvania. The Reading 
president offered to surrender part of his quota to the Lehigh if 
the other companies would do the same. On this basis enough 
concessions were obtained to give the Lehigh an extra one per 
cent, and the combination was saved. 

The new association got off to a shaky start. A very detailed 
contract had been drawn up in precise legal language, but none 
of the parties had ever signed it. Rumormongers spread the 
story around as an indication of the combination’s weakness, 
and Gowen declared that the lack of signatures was immaterial. 
The legislatures of both New York and New Jersey investigated 
the agreement. When a New York Assemblyman asked George 
Hoyt, president of the Pennsylvania Coal Company, what was 
to prevent the combination from raising the price of coal five 
dollars a ton instead of one dollar, he replied: “ .. . from talk- 
ing with Mr. Gowen, of the Reading, I think I know what his 
views are of the larger percentage, and I think he would be de- 
cidedly opposed to any such thing, and don’t think you could 
hold him in it if there was an idea or attempt to hold prices up 
above a fair point.”?° The New York assembly reported that it 
had found nothing to investigate, and the New Jersey committee 
even registered its approval of the combination. 

The market situation was a more serious threat, however. 
News of the negotiations to raise prices had impelled consumers 
to stock up to the limit of capacity. A Massachusetts coal dealer 


” New York State Assembly, Documents, 1878, Vol. VII, Doc. 128, p. 50. 
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reported that there was enough coal in New England to last 
through half of 1878. In September the association’s board of 
control voted to extend the agreement to the following April, but 
gradual improvement in the coal trade was causing discontent. 
The Lehigh operators at the October meeting refused to agree 
to a continuation after the end of the year. They demanded 
instead a new compact to limit only competitive production, since 
an increase in their local trade was depriving them of what they 
thought was their fair share of the general market. 

Gowen and Dickson, of the Delaware and Hudson, appointed 
as a committee to work out a new arrangement, told a repre- 
sentative of the Lehigh operators that they were willing to meet 
him any time before the end of the year, provided he had authority 
to speak for the Lehigh Valley Railroad. When the Lehigh men 
refused to complete the negotiations within the time set, un- 
restricted warfare was resumed. 

Industry in 1879 was slowly climbing out of the hole into 
which it had fallen in 1873. The demand for anthracite boomed 
along with business. Unfortunately, production climbed even 
faster, reaching a total of 20 per cent above any previous year. 
Prices tumbled as they had in 1877. Insisting that higher prices 
could be obtained, Gowen asked the other companies to join in 
raising them. When the Delaware and Hudson declared it could 
get no more for its coal, he offered to take all it could produce 
at $2.50 a ton. For three months he manfully absorbed all the 
Hudson’s surplus, 117,232 tons, eventually disposing of it at a 
loss of nearly $40,000. 

In October, therefore, he accepted the suggestion of Judge 
Francis S. Lathrop, who had been appointed receiver for the 
Jersey Central, that a new combination be discussed. Along with 
the Central, the three Scranton companies, and the Erie, which 
was now becoming a more important anthracite carrier, he signed 
a contract for the control of production and sales, but this agree- 
ment lapsed when the Pennsylvania and the Lehigh Valley refused 
to add their signatures. By the end of the year, however, all the 
companies decided to limit production by shutting down simul- 
taneously at agreed-upon intervals. This informal agreement con- 
tinued in effect for many years. 

The anthracite association had blazed the path for American 
industry in the post-war world. Business in general followed 
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along the road in working out rules for fair competition until 
for a brief period in the early New Deal days every business 
in the country was forced into a trade combination. A corollary 
had to be added to Gowen’s principles, however. His theory that 
enlightened self-interest would be sufficient to make corpora- 
tions keep prices low did not work. As businesses grew bigger, 
they became more powerful and more extortionate. Striking out 
in protest, the people tried to turn the clock back by making 
competition compulsory. With the establishment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1887, they found a better scheme for 
the railroads—competition within strictly prescribed rules with 
the government acting as umpire. Ever since, America has been 
slowly stumbling its way towards a similar solution for other 
industries. 














WHAT IS THE CENTRAL THEME OF 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY? 


By Witu1aM A. Russ, JR. 
Susquehanna University 


T THEIR Harrisburg meeting on November 11, 1944, the 
members of the Pennsylvania Historical Association ac- 
cepted the task of sponsoring a comprehensive history of the 
colony and commonwealth. The assumption of this responsibility 
was implemented by the appointment of a seven-man committee 
to begin the planning of the project. 

Now that the Association has acted, it behooves all historians 
of the state to begin to do some really fundamental thinking about 
the spirit and meaning of the state’s past, and to offer their con- 
clusions. Indeed the project will be plowing new ground be- 
cause little if any writing has been done about the underlying 
themes that make the state’s history meaningful, or the con- 
tributions of Pennsylvania to the country as a whole. Fact 
gathering will be laborious, but not too difficult; already a con- 
siderable corpus of material has been accumulated. More, of 
course, is needed. The real task will be to interpret these data, 
to generalize on their meaning, and to synthesize the minutiae 
into a frame, or frames, of reference. A related proilem is that 
of determining the division points or landmarks which end certain 
eras and which begin others. In fact this latter undertaking is 
of primary importance because no frame of reference is possible 
until the landmarks are established and understood. 

This essay will attempt to present a few tentative generaliza- 
tions on Pennsylvania history as an aid towards arriving at a 
proper frame of reference. First, however, some remarks are 
in order regarding the problem of chronological landmarks. 

The political phase of Pennsylvania history will not give a 
great deal of trouble because there are certain generally accepted 
dates and events which serve as signposts. For instance, 1756 
denotes the end of Quaker dominion, a very significant turning- 
point in the history of the colony; 1776 is the termination of the 
proprietaryship and the beginning of political independence ; 1783 
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represents the gaining of political independence finally and com- 
pletely. Dunaway in his History of Pennsylvania thinks that 1790 
is the great dividing line in the state’s history, and so he continues 
the colonial period up to 1790. The device of treating Pennsyl- 
vania’s history in two grand eras, with the dividing point at 1790, 
has its advantages so far as the political portion of the story is 
concerned. Whether it is justifiable to consider the colonial period 
as continuing to and stopping at 1790 is open to question; but 
that certain important events took place around that year is not 
open to question. In 1789 the new federal government was es- 
tablished and in 1790 a new state constitution went into force. 
Both events signalized the return of conservatives to power and 
the shelving of the radical elements that had been in control 
since the beginning of the Revolution. Both Pennsylvania and 
the United States arrived at a stable political regime which has 
continued, with slight changes, since then. In other words, the 
political history of Pennsylvania can be divided into two great 
periods and the division helps to clarify the treatment.' But is 
it justifiable to use 1790 as a division point economically; in 
fact, in any other respect than politically? To answer this ques- 
tion it is necessary to understand what the colonial period was 
_ and what its characteristics were. 

It is obvious to anyone who tries to get at the spirit of Penn- 
sylvania history that there is a vast difference between the civili- 
zation of the colony (say, about 1740) and of the state (say, 
about 1940). Whether 1776 or 1790 be accepted as a terminal 
point for the colonial era—politically—, that era has sundry 
typical characteristics which make of the province a distinct and 
unique society, different not only from most of the other provinces, 
but also from the twentieth century. A few of these well-known 
attributes that justify the term “colonial civilization’ are: (1) 
Agriculturalism. Inasmuch as industry was mostly of the craft va- 
riety, the economy of the colony was mainly agricultural. These 
facts can be explained by the newness of the country, as well 
as by the English mercantilist policy. The agrarian flavor of 
the province is evident from the fact that not a bank existed 
until 1781. Society was simple. (2) Jsolation, mentally and 
otherwise. Pennsylvania was far distant from England, and travel 





1 This statement does not exclude other dividing points which might be 
equally as helpful, or indeed even more helpful. 
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in the colony itself was difficult because of the lack of good 
roads. This factor is actually another phase of the agricultural 
economy. Both agriculturalism and isolation were in part re- 
sponsible for (3) the derivative culture. Colonial civilization— 
using civilization in the sense of culture—was dependent upon 
England. In consideration of the newness of the colony, it would 
be miraculous if its culture had been original and creative. The 
first tasks were to create farms, build towns, and make a living. 
Culture could wait. Franklin maintained in 1743 that it was 
about time for Americans to become interested in science and 
the things of the mind; through his efforts some important gains 
resulted. Nevertheless the absence of cultural originality con- 
tinued through the so-called colonial period. Even when native 
talent did appear, as in the case of Benjamin West, it was 
nurtured in England rather than in Pennsylvania. (4) Diversity, 
both of peoples and of denominations. This factor grew out of 
Penn’s desire to found a haven for the distressed peoples of 
Europe, a refuge for both those seeking religious and those 
seeking economic security. A typical Pennsylvanian was likely 
to be part of one of the three sub-civilizations in the province: 
English-Quaker around Philadelphia; Pennsylvania-German in 
the interior ; and Scots-Irish on the frontier. This varied national 
make-up provided for varied religions and churches. In other 
words, the colony became famous for (5) religious liberty. This 
was of course part of the Quaker heritage. The religious quality 
of the colony—strict morals and the like—characterized the 
province as long as the Holy Experiment lasted. Part of the 
Quaker heritage was (6) pacificism. The non-resistance beliefs 
of the Friends and the German sects were typical of the colony 
for many years and presented knotty problems.’ Allied to pa- 
cificism was the Penn policy of equal and peaceful treatment of 
the Indians. 


“Other provincial executives pitied the Governor of Pennsylvania who 
had the job of trying to wring money and men for frontier defense out of 
an unwilling assembly. The energetic Governor William Shirley of Massa- 
chusetts wrote, on October 21, 1754, to Robert Hunter, newly arrived 
Governor of Pennsylvania, as follows: “I have no leaf in my book for 
managing a Quaker Assembly. If I had, it should be at your Service. Your 
predecessor, Mr. Hamilton, to whom I would beg the favour of you to 
make my Complimts, will give you a better insight into the Light within 
them, than I can pretend to do.” Correspondence of William Shirley. Edited 
by Charles Henry Lincoln. (Two volumes, New York, 1912) II, 95. 
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Granted that these are some of the outstanding features of 
Pennsylvania as a colony, how many of them stopped in or 
around either 1776 or 1790? Let us see, one by one. (1) The 
agricultural aspect of Pennsylvania continued in almost una- 
bated form at least until the 1840’s. By the next decade the in- 
dustrial forces began to be powerful, but agricultural control 
of the state was not finally ended until 1860. (2) With some 
slow improvement—such as the Cumberland Road—transporta- 
tion remained difficult and isolation continued until after the 
1820’s. Then came canals, the telegraph,* and railroads to reduce 
the longstanding provincialism. But note that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad did not span the state until 1858. (3) Political inde- 
pendence did not by any means end the cultural colonialism— 
neither in Pennsylvania nor in any other state. Hence the ques- 
tion asked by Sidney Smith: “Who in the four corners of the 
globe reads an American book? . . . or looks at an American 
painting or statue?” After the War of 1812 Americans began 
to produce, particularly in literature, but the dependence upon 
foreigners for inspiration in many cultural fields continued for 
years. (4) Diversification in religion and in population has not 
ended to this day. Indeed, with the coming of Central and South 
European immigrants, these diversities have increased. Whereas, 
in colonial times, there were three distinct sub-civilizations, now 
there are many little Italys, little Polands, little Slovakias, and 
the like. Only the German enclave of colonial times has remained 
a distinct entity. (5) Religious liberty, we trust, is with us even 
today. Certainly it did not cease with the passing of the Quaker 
control in 1756. (6) Pacificism as an official doctrine ended 
before the coming of independence. A different Indian policy was 
evident as early as the Walking Purchase of 1737, and good rela- 
tions with the Indians were definitely over when the Penn's 
Creek Massacre occurred in 1755. 


*“By the fastest combinations of existing modes of transportation, Pitts- 
burgh was receiving its Baltimore and Philadelphia news three days after 
the events, its New Orleans news twelve days after. The Great Western 
was yet the speediest harbinger of European advices; a sailing from Liver- 
pool on July 25, for instance, brought Continental news to Pittsburgh readers 
on August 14... . For the President’s message to Congress, December, 
1846, Pittsburgh newspapers arranged for the National Road Stage Com- 
pany (connecting with the Baltimore & Ohio at Cumberland) to rush the 
text pell-mell. The speech, delivered on December 8th, was printed in full in 
the papers of the 11th.” E. Douglas Branch, “The Coming of the Telegraph 
to Western Pennsylvania,” in Pennsylvania History, V (Jan. 1938), 23. 
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Thus it is clear that, while 1776 and 1790 are important politi- 
cally, they are meaningless in any other particular. Some of the 
“typical” Pennsylvania characteristics had ceased before the Revo- 
lution ; others continued well into the next century or are present 
even today. 

Of all the factors that made colonial society what it was, the 
first one in the above list—the predominance of agriculture and 
the lack of industrialization—is without question the key. Colonial 
civilization was basically a farmers’ civilization (as was true in 
all thirteen colonies). This agrarian aspect of Pennsylvania was 
not changed either in 1776 or in 1790. Industrialization received 
a boost from Jefferson’s embargo, the War of 1812, and the 
tariff of 1816. 

It is not until the 1840’s that one begins to feel a new spirit 
when he hears about coal, iron, woolen industries, and protec- 
tive tariffs. The Democratic party, composed to a large extent 
of farmers, in the 1840's began to lose elections to the Whigs 
with their industrial views. The Whigs were succeeded by the 
Republicans who carried the state in 1860 mainly because of a 
promise to industry that a high tariff would be forthcoming.‘ 
That year, then, is a, perhaps the, great dividing line in the com- 
monwealth’s history. Up to that time Pennsylvania, in a sense, 
was still colonial; that is to say, agricultural. But in one genera- 
tion a change had occurred; the farm outlook and ruralness 
that had characterized the state since its founding began to take 
a back seat, and has continued to do so up to the present. Eco- 
nomically speaking, there have been two great periods in the 
history of the commonwealth: (1) the agricultural and (2) the 
industrial. The line of demarcation is somewhere around 1860. 

Although the census figures for 1860 are incomplete and do 


*Cf. Frederick Shriver Klein, Lancaster County 1841-1941 (Lancaster, Pa.), 
1941, p. 2: “In Lancaster County, general farming had been prevalent since 
the days of the first settlers, and the county was as self-sufficient as it was 
possible for any section of the United States to be... . The Eighteen For- 
ties marked the beginning of changes in agricultural methods, which for a 
century in Pennsylvania had been universally the methods of the frontier.” 
Steel plows, cultivators, rakes, and harrows began to displace the old-style 
farm tools. See also Chapter II, called “The Busy Age 1851-61,” in which 
the coming of iron and other manufacturing enterprises changed the old 
agricultural domination. 

5 See Thomas M. Pitkin, “Western Republicans and the Tariff of 1860,” 
in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXVII (Dec., 1940), 401-21; 
and Edgar B. Cale, “Editorial Sentiment in Pennsylvania in the Campaign 
of 1860,” in Pennsylvania History, IV (Oct., 1937), 219-35. 
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not give full statistics on the value of manufactured products 
in each state, there is nevertheless an appropriate correlation 
between the period in which the Republican party, with its in- 
dustrial program, was coming into power in Pennsylvania and 
the period in which manufacturing was surpassing agriculture. 
Inasmuch as by the census of 1870, manufacturing was far ahead 
of agriculture in value of product ($711,894,344 to $183,946,027), 
it would appear that manufacturing first overtook agriculture 
somewhere around 1860, or even in 1850.® 

The era after the Civil War, with its high tariffs, big busi- 
ness, and labor problems, is as different in character from the 
previous era as could be. The central theme of Pennsylvania 
history is the way in which a commonwealth of yeoman farmers 
became a commonwealth of industrialists, city-dwellers, and labor 
unions. 

This industrialization made of the old Pennsylvania a memory. 
Many of the other thirteen states went through a similar evolu- 
tion; some did not. The causes for the differing experiences are 
varied ; but the reason for the industrialization of Pennsylvania 
is clear, namely, its tremendous natural wealth. Some of it, 
like timber, was above ground; but most of it was under ground. 
The mineral resources of the state became the efficient cause of 
Pennsylvania’s history during the second period. They explain 
the change from agriculturalism to industrialism, just as, per 
contra, in South Carolina, the lack of mineral wealth has meant 
the retention of agriculturalism. The key to Pennsylvania’s his- 
tory, then, in the modern period, is exploitation of its natural 
resources. 

Perhaps no other state has been as much the fortunate child 
of luck as has Pennsylvania. Unknown to the Privy Councillors 
as they framed the charter, they were bestowing upon Penn 
an area which included more of the basic requisites for wealth 
and industry than that of any other colony. The recent tourist 
pamphlet which described Pennsylvania as having everything 
was not guilty of hyperbole. By luck Penn’s father’s debt had not 


® The figures for the entire country are as follows: In 1850 the value of 
manufactured products was $1,055,511,000 and of agricultural products, 
$994,000,000. But in 1860—perhaps because of the panic of 1857—manufac- 
tured products were worth $1,885,862,000 and agricultural products were 
worth $1,910,000,000. In all subsequent censuses manufactures have been 
far in the lead. 
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been paid; by luck Penn persuaded the King to pay it in a way 
that cost the King nothing; by luck the land between Maryland 
and New York was almost completely unoccupied. Penn got it, 
but never knew that it contained, under ground, practically every- 
thing that a modern industrial empire needs. Charles II’s re- 
quirement that the proprietor pay a fifth of any gold to be found 
seems ludicrous to us in the light of the untold wealth of a 
different kind that was later discovered. In his advertisements 
for prospective settlers, Penn always stressed the good earth. 
Before the Penns were deprived of their province, iron ore was 
in use in a small way ;* but when the radical revolutionary govern- 
ment paid the Penn heirs, the payment was for real estate. The 
underground riches were as yet undreamed of. 

Mineral wealth is the greatness of Pennsylvania in the modern 
era. To prove this assertion, one need only observe what the 
commonwealth would have been had all the claims of other colonies 
and states been made good. Suppose Maryland had secured all 
the Baltimores argued for; suppose Virginia had made perma- 
nent its temporary control over the southwestern part of the 
state; and suppose Connecticut had won its‘lien on the northern 
corridor. Pennsylvania would now be a truncated pygmy,* one 
of the least of the states in the Union, sans Philadelphia with 
its port, sans most of the trans-Allegheny west with its soft coal, 
oil, and steel industry, sans the anthracite region. Maryland, 
Virginia, and Connecticut would have been the industrial giants. 
But the Penn luck held, even though by the time all the claims 
were settled the Penn family had lost the province. 

And so, with the coming of the Industrial Revolution to the 
United States, Pennsylvania had the wherewithal to become rich 
and great. Hard coal fed the industries of the eastern section ;° 


7Cf. Arthur Cecil Bining, Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eight- 
eenth Century, Volume IV of Publications of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission (Harrisburg, Pa., 1938). 

® See the “Genealogical Map of the Counties,” compiled and prepared in 
the Bureau of Land Records of the Department of Internal Affairs, second 
edition, 1936. The map has been issued in later editions. 

*In 1839 an anthracite furnace for iron ore was constructed at Pottsville. 
The first successful one was established in Lehigh County in 1840. Soon 
others sprang up in the eastern part of the state, especially in Luzerne and 
Columbia Counties, which were Democratic strongholds. See Henry R. 
Muelter, The Whig Party in Pennsylvania, Volume CI of Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, edited by the faculty of political science 
of Columbia University (N. Y., 1922), p. 100. 
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iron ore, soft coal, and limestone made the great iron and steel 
industry of Pittsburgh; oil in the northwest provided wealth in 
another line. In the case of oil, the Penn luck can be felt by 
anyone who travels across the New York boundary into Bradford. 
There is hardly a well in New York, but over the line they dot 
the Pennsylvania landscape. When, in 1788-89, the boundary was 
run at the forty-second degree of latitude between the two states, 
the agreement neatly sliced off from New York both oil and 
coal.?° 

Needless to say, industrialization has affected every phase of 
the state’s life. One of the most obvious is in politics. The Re- 
publican party became the annex of great industrial interests 
who financed the bosses in return for favorable legislation and 
other advantages. More recently, unionized labor (another product 
of industrialization) has become a powerful force in the Demo- 
cratic party. When industry grew dominant, the legislature be- 
came even more notorious for corruption, if that could be, than 
before.! To outsiders, the great dynasty of bosses was for many 


* The state’s leadership in some industrial fields has been slipping. Its 
primacy in the production of lumber passed long ago. Hegemony in oil 
travelled westward, although a thriving oil business still exists. Richer iron 
ore, located off Lake Superior, closed up most of the ore mines, but steel 
production has continued to be large. But even in the case of steel, Penn- 
sylvania has been losing out. The 56% which in 1901 represented that por- 
tion of the finished steel of the nation which was produced in Pennsylvania 
had decreased by 1937 to 30%. In 1935 West Virginia dug more bituminous 
coal than did Pennsylvania. These facts have led to a relative decline in 
population as reflected in the loss of Representatives in the lower house 
of Congress after the censuses of 1930 and 1940. Hence the campaign which 
was organized in the later 1930’s to keep industry in the state by promises 
of reduced taxes; and more recently the cries of anguish at Senator Patrick 
McCarran’ s suggestion of freezing war industries in the northeastern states. 

“This is a serious charge and requires documentation. In 1867 Thaddeus 
Stevens, who was no saint himself, said: “It cannot be denied—and there- 
fore need not be concealed—that for the last ten or fifteen years the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania has had a most unenviable reputation; corruption 
and fraud have been freely charged, and I fear too often proved, to have 
controlled their actions. No matter how honest when chosen, the atmosphere 
of Harrisburg seems to have pierced many of them with a demoralizing 
taint; a seat in the Legislature becomes an object of ambition, not for the 
per diem, but for the chance of levying contributions from rich corporations, 
and other large jobs. Corruption finally became so respectable as to seduce 
candidates for office boldly to bid for them, and to pay the cost for the 
delivery of the ballot. The very office of Senator is known to have been 
once bought with gold, and to have been trafficked for an offer on several 
occasions in exchange for the precious metal. Indeed, it has become pro- 
verbial that the longest purse is sure to win.” Quoted by the Richmond 
Enquirer, Jan. 11, 1867. This was probably directed against Simon Cameron 
who had just defeated Stevens in the Legislature for the Senatorial toga. 
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years the symbol of Pennsylvania, somewhat after the fashion in 
which Quakerism was the badge of the colony in its early days. 
The tie-up of the dominant Republican party with industry after 


1860 made the commonwealth in effect a one-party state until 
1935. 

Secondly, the coming of industry produced disorder and vio- 
lence. This fact will not be doubted by anyone who recalls the 
innumerable strikes and other labor troubles that became common 
after the Civil War—in fact still are. But for the thirty or more 
years previous to the Civil War there was an era of unsettled 
conditions with more than the usual amount of disorder and vio- 
lence. Historians who have dealt with the period from about 
1830 to 1860 have sensed the fact,’* but have been somewhat at a 
loss to explain it. . 

Turbulence in Pennsylvania during that period was frequent ; 
in fact, the state was a microcosm of the national macrocosm. 
Outbreaks occurred against the Masons as early as 1829 in New 
Berlin ;** bitter objections were made by Germans and fariners 
against the free school law; civil strife almost broke out in the 
Buckshot War; deadly riots between Native Americans and 
Catholics took place in Philadelphia; bloody fights between Irish 
and German laborers on the canals were not uncommon; and 
slavery caused many troubles, of which the Christiana affair was 


For further information on legislative corruption at Harrisburg, see Wil- 
liam A. Russ, Jr., “The Origin of the Ban on Special Legislation in the 
Constitution of 1873,” in Pennsylvania History, XI (Oct., 1944), 260 ff. 

*Thus Jeannette P. and Roy F. Nichols in The Republic of the United 
States: A History (two volumes; N. Y., 1942) entitle chapter XXI of 
volume I, “Panic, Disorder, and Recovery.” One section of the chapter is 
called “Disorder and Violence” and it includes the Caroline affair, the 
Aroostook War, anti-Catholic riots, Nativism, opposition to the Mormons, 
the murder of Lovejoy and other Abolition troubles, the “gag rule,” elec- 
tion troubles in New Jersey, and the Buckshot War in Pennsylvania. Most 
of these occurred in the 1830’s; but the next two decades saw more instances 
of disorder. Thus the sectional dispute over slavery brought on such 
events as Bloody Kansas, the attack on Sumner, and the John Brown Raid. 
Actually, the Civil War was a culmination of all the violence of the pre- 
vious thirty years. 

“Part of the folklore of Selinsgrove is the story of the way in which 
Lafayette Lodge No. 194 was menaced by unfriendly persons and finally 
had to change its meeting place, which was reached by a secret passage 
way. The Tyler sat with Governor Snyder’s sword over his knees; he also 
had handy a brace of pistols which Governor Snyder took from Mrs. 
Carson when she tried to force him to sign a pardon for her paramour, 
Smith. See Frederic A. Godcharles, Freemasonry in Northumberland & 
Snyder Counties, Pennsylvania (two vols., Milton, Pa.), I, 294-95. 
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but one. These are only the outstanding instances; a multitude 
of others, known only to local historians, can be found in their 
works, 

There is a simple explanation for most if not all of the civil 
disturbance. The key to what was happening during this genera- 
tion of instability is that new issues were coming before the people 
of Pennsylvania—and of the United States as well—and they 
did not know how to meet them or how to adjust to them. The 
issues were those inherent in a revolution from a society which 
was fundamentally agricultural to one which was fundamentally 
industrial. In a word, a cyclical change was taking place. Agri- 
culturalism, which was being crowded out by a new industrial 
power, fought to retain its old domination. Business men and 
industrialists, needing better banks and banknotes, protection for 
their products from foreign competition, Federal aid to get trans- 
portation facilities, and legislation favorable to industry, organized 
against the older economic order which either knew not, or else 
did not like, United States banks, tariffs, interference in state 
rights, and all the rest of the paraphernalia of the burgeoning 
new industrial regime. 

And so, Germans and farmers, disliking oaths and secrecy, 
supported Anti-Masonry**—even though the Anti-Masonic leaders 
were soon joining the Whigs with their industrial program. Ger- 
mans and farmers also vehemently criticized free public education 
because such a new-fangled thing was not needed in an agricul- 
tural economy. The numerous riots against Irish Catholics'® were 
caused not only because Protestants disliked Romanism; but also 
because the Irish worked in industry, took jobs from older Ameri- 
cans, lived in cities, and did not like farming. The frequent conflicts 


** The reason why Anti-Masonry appealed to country people is not hard to 
see. It represented one of the fundamental tenets of the older farmers’ 
America, namely, the inherent equality of all citizens before the law, before 
officials, and in making a living. Thaddeus Stevens, in his Anti-Masonic 
diatribes, charged that Masonry was creating a secret aristocracy of privilege 
because most public officials were Masons who then favored brother Masons 
as against non-members. He was opposed to the emergence of ranks and 
orders in a democracy. His ideas and those of most Anti-Masons were not 
essentially different from the accusations which had been made against the 
Society of the Cincinnati in a previous generation. See quotations from 
some of Stevens’s Anti-Masonic speeches in James Albert Woodburn, The 
Life of Thaddeus Stevens (Indianapolis, 1913), pp. 14 ff. 

*For instance, the brawls between negro and Irish laborers in Philadel- 
phia in 1842 when the militia had to be called out; and the turbulence be- 
tween Native Americans and Irish in the Catholic district of Kensington 
(1843-44). 
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between slaveholders and members of the Underground Railway 
over fugitive blacks became common as soon as the growing 
laboring class was large enough and acute enough to see that 
slave labor was a great menace to free workers.’® Both Aboli- 
tionism and industrialization began seriously to develop in the 
1830's, at the very time when agrarianism began seriously to de- 
cline. In brief, the new economy, with its laboring class, mill 
towns, urbanism, protective tariff, and similar features, brought 
on considerable friction in its impact upon the existing agricul- 
tural society. The sparks that flew were numerous. 

It is possible to show that friction occurred every time a new 
phase of the industrial system made its appearance. It is worth 
recalling just a few examples. 

One of the earliest instances was connected with the canals, 
which, by the way, were desired by hinterland towns because in- 
dustries would then arise. As the canals advanced into formerly 
isolated, farm areas, the impact between two phases of society 
made for trouble.* There was of course no established labor 
supply, although the farmers roundabout were willing to help 
out when their own work was slack. Irish workers had to be 
brought in, and conflict often resulted when the two came into 
contact.** 


1 Cf. the words of Terence V. Powderly: “The anti-slavery agitation and 
the organization of the mechanics of the United States kept pace with each 
other ; both were revolutionary in their character, and though the agitations 
differed in method, the ends in view were the same, vis.: the freedom of 
the men who worked.” In Thirty Years of Labor (1859-1889) (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1889), p. 30; cited by Charlotte Todes, in William H. Sylvis and the 
National Labor Union (N. Y., 1942), p. 16. 

7 A pertinent example is the Lycoming riot of August, 1833. New York 
Irishmen, who had been imported to construct the Great Dam on the West 
Branch canal, got into a brawl with Germans who were boating the stone 
for the Dam from the other side of the river. The affair arose because an 
Irishman had raided a certain woman’s apple orchard, and in the ruckus 
one of the sons of Erin was wounded. Then the Irish attacked the Germans 
and tore down their shanties. A company of militia was called out. Sixteen 
Irishmen were jailed in Williamsport, but the Germans escaped to the hills. 
See Clara M. Cassel, “Canal Construction Marked by Lively Happenings. 
Problems of Building Greatly Aggravated by Political Interference and 
Labor Disorders,” in Monthly Bulletin: Department of Internal Affairs 
[of Pennsylvania], March, 1940, p. 13. 

% An interesting item which shows the problems arising as agricultural 
areas were first invaded by canals is a letter to the Canal Commissioners 
in reference to the Juniata Division. Said the writer, in part: “Our Irish- 
men are gone and going away daily for fear of the Juniata sickness (a form 
of malaria) ; and the country hands are clearing out by dozens to Harvest. 
For five or six weeks, during the season of fun and frolick and hard work 
among the farmers, our energies will be completely penalized.” Loc. cit. 
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The early anthracite coal industry produced the same sort of 
friction. The novel and difficult problems that were introduced 
by the hard coal business included boom towns, riots between 
Irish and English laborers, unemployment, and strikes.1® Such 
strange, new developments fell like a blight upon a people who 
were still largely agricultural in their outlook and who were without 
experience in dealing with industrial controversies. 

Perhaps better known, because of the research work of Gid- 
dens, is the story of the impact of the oil industry upon a former 
agricultural region. Sudden wealth, boom towns, labor troubles, 
and brawls caused difficult problems from the standpoint of law 
and order. The stories of Pithole and Coal Oil Johnny are per- 
fect examples of what occurred when industrialism hit a com- 
munity and jarred the people out of their older mores and tradi- 
tions.”° It took time to learn techniques for grappling with such 
situations. 

As was the case with canals, anthracite, and oil, so it was with 
railroads. The extension of railroads to Pittsburgh met objec- 
tions from farmers who thought the new means of transportation 
would do away with horses and feed crops; and from substan- 
tial citizens of Pittsburgh who, protesting against the use of the 
streets for trains, dug up rails of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
Penn Avenue. Draymen also opposed the use of the new rail- 
road bridge over the Allegheny River, and so it was not until 
1858 that unbroken bands of steel connected Pittsburgh with the 
East and the West.” 

The growing iron industry produced its share of conflicts. 
Working hours, running from eleven to fourteen hours a day 
(obviously copied from the farm) were disliked by laborers, 
and bitter strikes resulted in the Pittsburgh area between 1840 
and 1860.” 

Thirdly, industrialization has had an important effect upon 
Pennsylvania leadership. Pennsylvania politics after 1790 had al- 
ways been bitter and therefore destructive of leadership. Klein 


See William A. Itter, “Early Labor Troubles in the Schuylkill Anthra- 
cite Industry,” in Pennsylvania History, I (Jan., 1934), 28-38. 

*” Paul Henry Giddens, The Birth of the Oil Industry (N. Y., 1938), espe- 
cially chapters IX and X. 

“Leland D. Baldwin, Pittsburgh: The Story of a City (Pittsburgh, 1937), 
pp. 198-99. The Pennsylvania Railroad reached Pittsburgh in 1852. 

"2 Tbid., pp. 222-27. 
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suggests that one reason why Pennsylvania has produced no 
Websters or Clays is that by the time a man has served as Gov- 
ernor his reputation is so besmirched that he is dead so far as 
national politics is concerned.** 

The period from about 1830 to 1860, with its violence and 
civil disorder, was also a period of unstable party alignments 
with bitter and often close elections between Anti-Masons and 
Democrats, Whigs and Democrats, Know-Nothings and Demo- 
crats, Republicans and Democrats. The long tenure of the Demo- 
cratic party was being challenged by various other parties and 
factions. The political instability of the era was highlighted by 
the greatest tidal wave in the history of the Pennsylvania Con- 
gressional delegations, when, in 1854, seventy-six per cent of 
the previous delegation was defeated.” 

In brief, industrialization, with its labor problems, mill towns, 
large cities, and protective tariff, simply exacerbated Pennsyl- 
vania factionalism. But it was a different kind of factionalism 
from that which obtained within the Democratic party during 
its period of domination in the state. The insinuation of industrial 
issues into the politics of the commonwealth created parties, like 
the Whigs and Republicans, which had tenets favorable to busi- 
ness and industry. Instead of factions within the Democratic 
party, each of which was out mainly for the spoils of office, there 
arose parties with programs. Soon the state became politically 
doubtful, and so received some notice in federal affairs, as will 
be noted shortly. 

The way in which industrialism forced leaders in the Demo- 
cratic party to trim their sails is shown by the tariff question 
in the middle 1840’s. Hendrick B. Wright of Wilkes-Barre, later 


* Philip Shriver Klein, Pennsylvania Politics, 1817-1832: A Game Without 
Rules (Philadelphia, 1940), pp. 367-68. See also William E. Smith’s review 
of this book in Pennsylvania History, VIII (July, 1941), pp. 255-56. In 
another study of Pennsylvania politics Klein quotes the report of the com- 
mittee which was attempting to impeach Governor Findlay. The committee 
was able to get nowhere because witnesses on both sides were so involved 
in corruption they did not dare say anything for fear of incriminating them- 
selves. Said the committee: “But mercenary parties, whose sole object is 

. Office, are the real bane of republican institutions. . . , Unfortunately 
for the honor, as well as the peace, of Pennsylvania such parties have too 
often forced themselves into notoriety.” “John Binns and the Impeachment 
of Governor William Findlay,” in Northumberland County Historical So- 
ciety Proceedings, XI [1939], pp. 51 ff. 

“Cf. William A. Russ, Jr., “Trends in the Pennsylvania Congressional 
Delegations (1789-1945),” in Pennsylvania History, X (Oct., 1943), p. 272. 
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permanent chairman of the Democratic national convention in 
1844, told James Buchanan that Van Buren would not do as the 
presidential candidate because he was anti-tariff. Wright contin- 
ued: “There is, Sir, a revolution in Penna., on the question of 
protective & discriminating duties . . . our creed must be tem- 
pered to the times or we will find in the end our party in this 
State will be prostrated.” In his annual message to the legislature 
in 1844, Governor David R. Porter, who, though a Democrat, 
owned several iron furnaces, came out for adequate protection 
of Pennsylvania’s industries or “our incalculable mineral de- 
posits may lie useless for ages.” In the campaign between Polk 
and Clay, the tariff question was as important in Pennsylvania 
as were Texas and Oregon. Polk carried the state largely be- 
cause he said he was for reasonable protection. The Democratic 
campaign cry was “Polk, Dallas, and the Tariff of 1842.” To 
show their sentiments, the Democrats in the legislature elected 
Simon Cameron to the United States Senate in 1845 only after 
getting his promise (not hard to secure) to sustain the tariff 
of 1842. When it became clear that Polk would support a low 
tariff bill, the Democrats of the state passed resolutions against 
it. The Pennsylvania delegation in the House fought bitterly to 
defeat the Walker Tariff; and, of the twelve Democrats in the 
delegation, David Wilmot alone supported the President and 
voted for the bill. When Pennsylvania’s own son, Vice Presi- 
dent Dallas, cast the deciding vote in the Senate for the measure, 
the anger of Democrats knew no bounds. Temporarily, however, 
the low tariff did not depress prices; and so, the Democrats, tak- 
ing heart, in due course dared to come out in defense of the 
Walker Tariff. In 1847 when the Whig nominee for Governor, 
James Irvin, demanded protection because he was interested in 
several iron furnaces in Center County, the Democrats hurled 
a number of epithets at him, including: “An Aristocratic Iron 
Master,” The Advocate of the Gettysburg Railroad!,” and ‘The 
Worshipper of the United States Bank!”*® 


The way in which friction was created when industrialism 
began to creep into agricultural areas, thereby effecting changes 
in leadership, is a fascinating study. For instance, in the Berks 
congressional district the tariff of 1846 played a part in the 


* This paragraph is based upon Henry R. Mueller, The Whig Party in 
Pennsylvania, pp. 100, 102-3, 115, 120, 123, 141. 
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elections of that year. The low-tariff people were in control of 
the Democratic convention and served notice on the Whigs that 
“they were fully able to conduct their own affairs, and wanted 
no interference or advice from that source or the railroad or 
the iron manufacturers in and about the borough of Reading.”** 
Low-tariff Democrats continued, therefore, to elect clergymen 
and lawyers from the district ; but the industrial forces were gain- 
ing. They got their chance in 1858 when high-tariff interests in 
the Democratic party denounced J. Glancy Jones for voting for 
the tariff of 1857 and elected John Schwartz, who campaigned in 
favor of a protective tariff. Schwartz, appropriately enough, was 
in the iron business. It is littke wonder that the defeat of Jones 
was called a local revolution.** 

David Wilmot’s sponsorship of his famous Proviso as a foil 
against his vote for the low tariff of 1846 is another case in 
point. The story has been known for some time. He was re- 
elected on the prestige arising from his connection with the 
Proviso, in spite of his low-tariff vote. As Stenberg says, the 
Pennsylvania tariff press then poured the vials of its wrath 
upon greater men—Buchanan, Dallas, and the “apostate Penn- 
sylvanian, Walker.”** 

The vials of wrath that were poured upon Buchanan were 
typical. Feeling that he had a chance for the presidential nomina- 
tion in 1852, he wrote as follows: “In other States, they con- 
sider the honor of furnishing a President to the Union so great, 
that the prospect of it heals all divisions in the ranks of the 
Democracy. In Pennsylvania, however, one of the old thirteen 
which has never yet furnished a President this circumstance ex- 
asperates my enemies and calls forth greater exertions.’’*® 

Pennsylvania did get two of its sons into high federal office 
during this period of instability. They were Dallas in the vice- 
presidency in 1845 and Buchanan in the presidency in 1857. The 


“Benjamin Alderfer Fryer, Congressional History of Berks (Pa.) Dis- 
trict, 1789-1939 (Reading, Pa., 1939), p. 118. This was the first time in 
which railroads were mentioned in local politics in Berks County. 

7 Tbid., p. 132 and passim. 

°° Richard R. Stenberg, “The Motivation of the Wilmot Proviso,” in The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVIII (March, 1932), 540. 

*° James Buchanan to Col. Henry C. Eyer of Selinsgrove, Dec. 9, 1851. 
This is one of a packet of Buchanan letters formerly in the possession of 
Miss Agnes Selin Schoch of Selinsgrove, who has since presented them to 
the Wheatland Association. 
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doubtful alignment of the state in its party allegiance explains 
the two honors. It was worth while for the declining Democracy 
to pick a man now and then from Pennsylvania. Thus Buchanan 
was chosen as Democratic candidate in 1856, partly as a matter 
of political necessity; as it turned out, if Fremont had carried 
Pennsylvania and either Illinois or Indiana, the Democrats would 
have lost. 

After 1860, when the industrial forces were securely in con- 
trol and when the Republicans were dominant, the state received 
little notice because its electoral vote went Republican anyway.*° 
And when it did get a native son as a candidate for president— 
Hancock in 1880—it turned him down. Since 1860 the brains 
of Pennsylvania have gone into industry and business. Giants 
like Carnegie, the Mellons, and Wanamaker either stayed out of 
politics completely, or entered politics only after making their 
marks elsewhere. Pennsylvania’s industrial leaders have normally 
limited their political activities to contributing to campaign chests, 
rather than to seeking office. The people of the commonwealth 
have paid a fearful price for this condition of affairs because 
statesmanship has been left to lesser men—men who, as Thad- 
deus Stevens said, all too often could be bought. 

Fourthly, industrialization has changed the make-up of the 
population. The well-known diversity during the colonial period 
and thereafter arose out of the desire of immigrants for farms. 
Poverty-stricken Germans and Scots-Irish, hungry for land, in- 
creased the agrarian character of the colony. During the late agri- 
cultural era, as has been seen, the canals, railroads and industries 
brought in Irish Catholics who did not like farming. After the 
Civil War the diversities multiplied. Employers, needing cheap 
labor, imported South and Central Europeans by the boatload. 
Soon Pennsylvania, which had been mainly North European in 
its composition had its “Polacks,” its “Hunkies,” and its ‘““Wops.” 
Most of these settled in cities, worked in mills, mined coal. Need 
for laborers in World War I and afterwards induced thousands 
of negroes to migrate from the South. Penn’s “greene Country 
Towne” of Philadelphia has become a great urban center, with 
its ghettos, tenements, and negro wards. The mixture of na- 


This problem is further analyzed in William A. Russ, Jr., “What Is 
the Matter with Pennsylvania?” in Pennsylvania History, Il (Jan. 1935), 
17-35. 
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tionalities in the steel towns around Pittsburgh and in the coal 
region is well known. With the influx of more nationalities, re- 
ligious diversity has continued.* 

Fifthly, industrialization has made Pennsylvania society more 
complea. The simple, compact, agrarian economy which contin- 
ued long after the gaining of independence was progressively 
made more complicated as better transportation facilities and 
growing industries produced new and trying problems. During 
the agricultural age the farmer lived a simple life, grew most 
or all that he and his family consumed, and believed in local 
freedom. With industry came the highly technical and intricate 
aspects of what we call modern industrial-urban civilization :** 
cities with all their headaches from corrupt government to ju- 
venile delinquency; wealth and aristocracy vis-a-vis chronic un- 
employment ; bureaucracy and centralized government; and many 
more of which a farmers’ community never dreamed. 

Not the least difficult phase of the developing complexity which 
faces the historian emerges from improved transportation. As 
early as the building of the Cumberland Road, the old-time iso- 
lation began to fade in a small way. Those migrants who crossed 
the Alleghenies to the forks of the Ohio and then floated down 
that river to build up new states in the Northwest, are, in a 
sense, part of Pennsylvania history.** They make the history of 
Pennsylvania more than merely the story of a geographic area; 
it is Pennsylvania as colonizer and the mother of states. Canals 
and railroads increased this complexity. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for instance, is a proud part of the state’s history; but 
the historian can hardly stop, say, at the Ohio boundary, for the 
railway has expanded over many states. The initiative of Penn- 
sylvania men in a Pennsylvania corporation has carried into 
Michigan, Missouri, and even into New England. 

Still another phase of the complexity concerns itself with such 
metropolitan areas as those around Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


Cf. Robert Fortenbaugh, “Pennsylvania: A Study in Religious Diver- 
sity,” in Pennsylvania History, 1V (April, 1937), 88-103. 

* For an able discussion of the problems generated by the development oi 
cities, see J. Cutler Andrews, “A Century of Urbanization in Pennsylvania, 
1840-1940,” in Pennsylvania History, X (Jan., 1943), 11-25. 

® As a matter of fact those Pennsylvanians who, during colonial times, 
drifted southward into the Valley of Virginia are also part of Pennsylvania 
history. The red barn of the Pennsylvania German is still extant in that 
section. 
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Certainly the historian cannot give a true picture of the influence 
of the state if he stops at boundaries, for the metropolitan en- 
virons of Philadelphia spill over into New Jersey and into Dela- 
ware; and those of Pittsburgh into Ohio and West Virginia. 
People of adjacent states buy their goods and have jobs in 
Pennsylvania, but do not live there. Can they be neglected in 
assessing the influence of the state? 

This article has attempted to suggest some of the underlying 
forces that have shaped the history of Pennsylvania. Surely there 
are many more, and it is hoped that the generalizations herein 
expressed will lead others, perhaps in agreement and perhaps 
in disagreement, to explore further into the meaning of the state’s 
past. If a summary for the thesis that has been presented is 
needed it is this: The central theme of Pennsylvania history is 
an evolution from agriculturalism to industrialism; from rural- 
ness to urbanism; from simplicity to complexity. 














FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


By J. Paut SELSAM 
The Pennsylvania State College 


ITH the sudden surrender of the Japanese and the con- 

sequent lifting of the ban on conventions, meetings and 
travel, the officers of the Association had to act quickly to prepare 
a program and make the necessary arrangements for the annual 
meeting which a short time before seemed impossible. The dif- 
ficulties of making arrangements in so short a time were great, 
but thanks to the splendid co-operative efforts of the Associa- 
tion and the Federation it was decided to hold a joint meeting. 
Dr. S. K. Stevens was appointed to act for both organizations 
in preparing the program and making the arrangements. Thanks 
to his splendid work an excellent joint meeting was held in Harris- 
burg on October 27, 1945. There was a large and enthusiastic 
attendance from both organizations, and the successful meeting 
was but another tribute to the fine co-operation which exists 
among the historical organizations in Pennsylvania. 

The morning session was held in the ballroom of the Penn- 
Harris Hotel with Harrold E. Gillingham, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, in charge of the 
meeting. In his address Mr. Gillingham stressed the fact that 
Pennsylvania has the largest number of historical societies of 
any of the states. This was very important, he felt, for “in the 
troubled years ahead we face as never before a need for deep 
patriotism and faith in our institutions. A knowledge of our 
backgrounds in terms of the history of our communities and 
our state can give this to us.” Mention was made of the death 
during the past few months of three outstanding leaders in his- 
torical work—Frederic A. Godcharles, A. Boyd Hamilton, and 
Miss M. Atherton Leach. All three were officers of and active 
in both the Federation and the Association, so appropriate reso- 
lutions of sorrow and respect were adopted as the official action 
of both organizations. 

Mr. Gillingham then told of the work of the Federation dur- 
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ing the past year, particularly in connection with historical 
matters under consideration at Harrisburg. The Federation gave 
its hearty support to the proposal of Governor Martin to erect as 
a William Penn Memorial a building to house the State Museum 
and the public records and to serve as a center of historical 
activities. A resolution was later adopted thanking Governor 
Martin for his leadership in this matter. The Federation also 
sponsored the introduction and passage of Act 41 which greatly 
enlarges the power of the county commissioners of the respective 
counties to appropriate funds for compiling and publishing ma- 
terial pertaining to the history and government of Pennsylvania. 
This new law, Mr. Gillingham said, “is designed especially to 
aid the societies in securing funds to publish local history of such 
a type as will be useful to the schools in meeting the new require- 
ment on teaching Pennsylvania history. Printed matter, lantern 
slides, museum tours are some of the ways in which we can 
help. This new provision for county aid will help finance such 
activities.” 

The next item on the program was an “Experience Meeting,” 
led by Floyd G. Hoenstine, director of the Blair County Histori- 
cal Society. The theme for discussion was how historical societies 
could increase their membership and be of greater service to the 
schools and the public. Mrs. Ethelyn D. Keese of the Lacka- 
wanna Historical Society was the first speaker. She told how 
the society increased its income from dues from eighty dollars 
to about five hundred within a few years. This was accomplished 
by the efforts of the officers and the members to stimulate in- 
terest in the work of the society, and also by the willingness of 
the society to help those who are seeking information, such as 
children writing essays for contests. The society contacted the 
school superintendents and extended an invitation through them 
to student groups, accompanied by an adult, to visit the society 
museum. This program has been very successful. The society 
has also secured a large collection of papers and records of busi- 
ness concerns. 

Dr. R. W. Albright, acting curator of the Historical Society 
of Berks County, told how large numbers of school children visit 
the society museum. The society regulation requiring that children 
under fourteen be accompanied on the visit by an adult actually 
interested many of the adults in charge of these children in the 
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society. An excellent history teacher when placed on the re- 
tirement list last year offered her services to the society and she 
plans student visits to the building. Regular appointments are 
made for student tours and a speaker is provided to discuss 
some specific subject. The society also publishes a magazine 
edited by Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, who is also editor of Penn- 
sylvania History. One of the new educational activities of the 
Berks organization is the visual aid packets, also edited by Dr. 
Hamilton. These are available at fifteen cents. The society awards 
a scholarship in the form of a membership to the high school 
student having the highest average in history. 

Mr. Louis Heizmann, president of the Historical Society of 
Berks County, told how they secured professionals to conduct a 
membership campaign. He felt this had proved very satisfactory, 
for it put the organization on a “regular business basis and got 
it out of the charity category.” The society’s lecture program 
kept the membership both entertained and interested, and Mr. 
Heizmann stressed the point that if a society is to grow it must 
be kept before the public, particularly through the newspapers, 
but also through its outside activities. The Berks society has 
gained much publicity and likewise many members through its 
illustrated lectures. The one entitled “Old Reading,” he said, has 
been delivered “over two hundred times to groups that have invited 
us to come to them. We always thank the groups for their gracious- 
ness in inviting us to deliver the lecture, assure them we were most 
happy to be of service, and call their attention to other talks the 
society has available. This has brought the society much good will 
and kept us before the public eye.” 

Miss Marian Philips presented the activities of the Chester 
County History Society, stating that it “is a policy of the society 
to have very interesting programs for our members. We have 
no membership drives,” she said, “and have not needed to have 
any. The society has found that its program and its work with 
the schools are the best means of getting members and keeping 
them.” Last year 837 adults, representing twenty states, and 587 
students on twenty planned tours visited the museum. Miss Philips, 
a school teacher, said that the students are taken through the 
museum by society members on well-planned tours, and that 
the society makes available its materials to students participating 
in the writing of essays for school commencements and other 
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occasions. “As a teacher,” she concluded, “may I say I am most 
grateful for the work being done by the Chester County His- 
torical Society.” 

The representative of the Delaware County Historical Society 
told how its committee on education, headed by Mr. Smith, spon- 
sored essay contests in the schools and also prepared lists of books 
in the society library and sent them to all the junior and senior 
high schools in the county together with an invitation to visit the 
society and use its facilities for any historical work. 

Dr. George F. Dunkelberger, representing tthe Snyder County 
Historical Society, said that even though the society was a small 
one and not rich, it is nevertheless a going concern, primarily 
because “we have an end or purpose in mind.” Snyder County 
has no written history, he said, and the main objective of the 
society is to prepare one. “About six or seven years ago an out- 
line of the work to be covered was prepared by the director and 
a committee and from that date on the director arranged the pro- 
grams annually and topics were selected from this original out- 
line. The topics to be investigated are assigned to members of 
the society and papers are prepared. These are read before the 
society and become its property. From these papers the history 
of the county will be written.” 

The activities of the Historical Society of York County were 
presented by its secretary, Henry J. Young, who only recently 
returned from several years service with the Armed Forces. 
He stated that in the past five years there had been more than 
21,000 visitors to the society building, including 165 classes, clubs 
and community organizations. “More than three-fourths of all 
our visitors,” he said, “have been children of school age.” These 
visits of school children have been carefully planned, Mr. Young 
said, and “when they have fallen off we have sent circular letters 
to the schools inviting them to arrange visits. With their interests 
largely in mind we have begun and maintained, on a strictly local 
basis, a herbarium, a mineralogical collection, a bird collection 
and other units which reflect the importance of geography in 
the study of local history.” He also stressed the interest of the 
schools in a special exhibit of old Taufscheins for art classes. 
As a result of this the society later held a public exhibit of con- 
temporary Taufscheins done by an art class in the junior high 
school. 
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In the general discussion which followed many interesting 
matters were mentioned. A delegate of the Schwenkfelder His- 
torical Society told of a gift of one hundred thousand dollars 
for a new home. The new building will have many facilities 
available for schools. Miss Caroline W. Smedley of the Frank- 
ford Society reported a new Committee on Publicity had been 
formed and that a column dealing with the society and its museum 
appears monthly in the local papers. This has brought many 
visitors to the society museum. A delegate of the Dauphin County 
Historical Society stated that photographs in the Society col- 
lection were printed in one of the local papers, and that this 
publicity brought forty-four visitors to the museum. Mr. Leo 
Wilt, president of the Bradford County Society, reported that 
teachers giving courses in Pennsylvania history were being aided 
by the society through a mimeographed list giving all books and 
references for local material found in the various county li- 
braries. This list was distributed to all teachers of history in 
the county. The society was also taking an active interest in the 
County Institutes and at these arranges conferences on the teach- 
ing of local history. Indiana County Historical and Genealogical 
Society reported that it was engaged in gathering material on 
the history of the county, particularly from old residents. 

Mr. Hoenstine as director of the discussion complimented the 
societies for their educational work, particularly their co-opera- 
tion with the schools, but asked if they had not overlooked one 
item of major importance—a history of the county for school 
use. Delegates from both the Lebanon and Greene County so- 
cieties stated they had such a project under way, and it was em- 
phasized that these histories should be prepared for the use of 
pupils in the ninth grade. This very valuable session was con- 
cluded by the remarks of Mr. Hoenstein regarding the centennial 
celebration of Blair County in 1946. The local historical society 
is taking the lead in plans for the observance of the occasion. 
As part of the celebration a history of the county has been pub- 
lished. 

It seems evident that many valuable lessons can be learned 
from this meeting in promoting closer relations between the his- 
torical societies and the public schools; teachers of Pennsylvania 
history can make their courses more vital and worthwhile by 
studying these suggestions and putting them into practice. 
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The next item on the program was an address by Dr. Edwin 
W. Cruttenden, Chief of Secondary Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, on “Problems of Teaching Pennsylvania and 
Local History.” The speaker was for many years a teacher of 
history in the schools of the Commonwealth, has been active in 
the work of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, and for 
several years worked with the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission in the production of a radio broadcast series known as 
“Pennsylvania—Keystone of Democracy.” Dr. Cruttenden told 
of the development of history teaching in the schools, especially 
the more recent developments. He stated that “some schools have 
taught a Pennsylvania history course for the past twenty-five 
years, though it has not been widespread.” In 1943 the Legisla- 
ture introduced and passed a bill providing for four semesters 
of history in the schools, including Pennsylvania history. The act 
encouraged the doing of certain things, “but how these things are 
to be done is something which cannot be legislated.” At present, 
the speaker said, more than 100,000 boys and girls are studying 
Pennsylvania history and government. When the law was first 
passed there were practically no textbooks or printed material 
written for the ninth grade level. “For the first several years 
there was only a minimum amount of reading materials which 
could be used in connection with this course. Today, we have a 
half-dozen very excellent texts. Another handicap,” he said, “was 
the lack of qualified teachers. A great many of them were not 
too well informed on the history of Pennsylvania. However, it 
is now a State requirement that for any teacher to be certified 
he must have a course in Pennsylvania history.” (There is still 
some dispute about the history requirements for certification. 
See the account of the Business Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association later in this article.) Dr. Cruttenden said 
“we need to vitalize instruction in social studies,” and that he 
was greatly pleased with the work being done by the local his- 
torical societies. “If the schools need a museum where the pupils 
may be brought, then one should be established. If the schools 
need a county history written at the level and understanding of 
the children, then one should be prepared and it should contain 
many illustrations. Visual aid materials, maps, charts, etc., could 
be sent out on loan to the schools by the societies. Teachers en- 
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gaged in teaching Pennsylvania history should be members of 
the historical society and partake in its work.” 

The luncheon session was in charge of Dr. Arthur C. Bining, 
president of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. Dr. Bining 
stressed the spirit of co-operation in connection with this meet- 
ing and hoped it would continue. He then spoke about the prob- 
lems facing the world today, emphasizing particularly those con- 
nected with atomic energy. He said “we are facing a crisis which 
calls for the highest type of leadership. The historian is in a 
good position for assuming this leadership for he knows the un- 
derlying patterns of society. As historians we must mold public 
opinion in the interest of co-operation and peace. Good will, 
not hatred, must be stressed.” 

The address at the luncheon was given by Dr. John H. Powell, 
assistant librarian in charge of Research, the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Powell spoke on “Robert Proud, First Historian 
of Pennsylvania.” Many fascinating details of Proud’s early life 
were brought out by the speaker. Proud came to Philadelphia in 
1759 at the age of thirty-one, seeking a Utopia. He was a pacifist 
longing for peace, but he arrived here during one war and lived 
through two more wars. In a rich commercial city he lived a 
frugal life on a school-teacher’s meagre salary. Nine months 
after his arrival he began taking pupils and taught for many 
years, although he confessed that “teaching was a despised pro- 
fession in the new world.” Although a very versatile man, he was 
a misfit and therefore could not write the history of his adopted 
land. Disillusioned with life in Philadelphia after fifty years and 
in need of money, Proud began writing his history on the basis 
of material he had gathered long before. He collected only Quaker 
material, and only certain Quaker material. 

The afternoon session began with a paper by Marvin W. 
Schlegel, assistant historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, on “Franklin B. Gowen, Entrepreneur Extraord- 
inary.” Mr. Schlegel stated that American businessmen of the 
late nineteenth century have long been appraised as “robber 
barons,” who ruthlessly ruined their enemies, crushed labor and 
robbed the public in order to build up millions for themselves. 
The speaker felt this portrait is badly distorted, since it gives only 
one side of the case, exaggerating their sins and omitting their 
virtues. Gowen, he said, received the public condemnation when, 
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as president of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, he was 
responsible for forming in 1873 the first American cartel, an 
agreement to fix prices in the anthracite industry. Mr. Schlegel 
felt that Gowen’s purpose was not to extract extortionate profits, 
but to save the industry from inevitable ruin, for fierce compe- 
tition in the years following the Civil War had forced prices 
down to levels far below the cost of production, and the operators 
were facing bankruptcy. “The basic principle of Gowen’s eco- 
nomic philosophy was increasing consumption by lowered prices. 
When he realized that the price received by the operator had 
fallen too low, he attempted to keep down the price to the con- 
sumer by lowering the costs of distribution. In Philadelphia he 
opened large retail coal yards in the hope of reducing overhead 
and selling on a smaller profit margin. The post-war depression, 
beginning in 1873, made these schemes for mass distribution in- 
effective. The slowly declining demand for anthracite caused 
underselling in the industry, and the combine broke up in the 
summer of 1876. Gowen promptly turned to mass production 
to lower costs and slashed prices to the bone. This device also 
failed, however, and the Reading was forced into bankruptcy 
in 1880.” 

The next paper was given by Samuel P. Bayard, Department 
of English Composition, the Pennsylvania State College. Mr. 
Bayard, an authority on Pennsylvania folk song and music, spoke 
on “Some Unexplored Pennsylvania History.” He pointed out 
that Pennsylvania, like other eastern American regions, once 
had a rich store of folk song and music. Singing, fifing, and 
fiddling went on all the time in many of our rural districts. But 
some time ago, perhaps forty years in some districts, a break oc- 
curred in the transmission of these songs and melodies. Now 
younger people no longer learn them from their elders, while 
the older people who alone keep them in mind are vanishing 
faster all the time. “During the past fifteen years,’ the speaker 
said, “The whole tradition has been completely wiped out in 
various communities. But though it may inevitably disappear 
from oral culture, its merits—musical, literary, historical and 
sociological—make imperative an effort to recover as much of 
it as possible before its last preservers disappear.” 

At the meeting of the Council of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, Dr. Leonidas Dodson resigned as Book-Review 
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Editor of Pennsylvania History. His resignation was accepted 
with regret and a vote of thanks was passed unanimously for 
his excellent work. Dr. J. Orin Oliphant of Bucknell University 
was selected as his successor. At the annual business meeting of 
the Association, Miss Frances Dorrance reported as Chairman 
of the Archives Committee. She paid tribute to the splendid work 
of Dr. Bining in connection with the project for an archives 
building, and said that the erection of such a building had been 
approved by Governor Martin. Upon the motion of Miss Dor- 
rance it was moved and carried that at the proper time the 
president of our association appoint a committee to call to the 
attention of the new governor of Pennsylvania, i. e., after Jan- 
uary, 1947, the need of-appointing on the Historical and Museum 
Commission a person, or persons, familiar with the problems of 
administering the archival and museum work. Dr. William A. 
Russ, Jr., reported for the committee to study the history re- 
quirements for teacher certification in the schools. The other 
members of the committee were Dr. Paul H. Giddens and Dr. 
Robert Fortenbaugh. Dr. Russ told of the interview the Commit- 
tee had with Dr. Henry Klonower, director of Teacher Education 
and Certification of the Department of Public Instruction on 
June 28, 1945, who stated that three hours was the maximum 
time the State Council of Education would grant for the history 
course necessary for certification. The Committee regarded three 
hours as wholly insufficient. Dr. Bining then outlined the problems 
concerned in certification and suggested that we make our own 
recommendations to the Department of Public Instruction. Much 
discussion ensued with pretty general agreement on the im- 
possibility of giving a sound course in the history of the United 
States and Pennsylvania in only three semester hours. It was 
felt that under the present interpretation by the Department of 
Public Instruction any course, regardless of the number of hours 
or content, if Pennsylvania is in the title or is made a part of the 
subject matter of the course, would fulfill the requirement. While 
many members felt that Pennsylvania history should be a separate 
and distinct course, in addition to the course on United States 
history, it was agreed that the original intent of the regulation 
could not be met with less than six credit hours. It was unani- 
mously agreed that the Committee on Certification be enlarged, 
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and that it work out the necessary details and then submit our 
recommendations to the Department of Public Instruction. 

In the absence of Dr. Roy F. Nichols, chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Study Plans for a Comprehensive History of Pennsyl- 
vania, the report was given by Mr. Phelps Soule, Director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Press. The Committee recommended 
a ten-volume work organized chronologically by periods, under a 
competent editor who would devote full time to the project. The 
budget was estimated at $50,000. The report evoked much dis- 
cussion led by Drs. James A. Barnes, Elmer E. S. Johnson, and 
John H. Powell. There was a general feeling that the richest state 
in the Union should and could have a worthy multi-volume history. 
It was moved and carried that the report be adopted and that a 
Ways and Means committee be appointed by the President to 
study plans for carrying out the suggestions embodied in the 
report. 

The question of the next annual meeting was raised and many 
members expressed the hope that we would return to the custom- 
ary two-day meetings in various sections of the state. It was de- 
cided to refer the question to the spring meeting of the Council. 
In the absence of Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, who was unable to be present because of 
illness, his report was read by the President. The Committee secured 
eighty-two new members since the last meeting, including 69 in- 
dividual and 13 institutional members, located in 28 different 
counties of Pennsylvania, as well as in the following states: Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Vermont, and the District of Columbia. Through the splen- 
did work of the Membership Committee and the efforts of the 
officers and many members, the total membership of the Associa- 
tion is now over six hundred, the largest it has ever been. 

Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson, as chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, submitted the following nominations: President, Robert 
Fortenbaugh; First vice-president, S. K. Stevens; Second vice- 
president, Miss Frances Dorrance (to fill the unexpired term of 
Miss M. Atherton Leach); Third vice-president, Richard H. 
Shryock; Treasurer, Ross Pier Wright; Secretary, J. Paul Sel- 
sam. For the Council: Asa E. Martin, J. Bennett Nolan, Paul H. 
Giddens, Richard Norris Williams 2d, and Homer T. Rosenberger. 
John H. Powell was nominated to fill the unexpired term of Fred- 
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eric A. Godcharles. For Board of Editors: One year term, Russell 
J. Ferguson, Wayland F. Dunaway; two year term, William A. 
Russ, Jr., J. Cutler Andrews; three year term, Paul H. Giddens, 
Phelps Soule. It was moved, seconded, and carried unanimously 
that the report of the Nominating Committee be accepted and that 
the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for all the above 
mentioned candidates. 

A resolution on the death of Miss M. Atherton Leach was 
read and it was ordered to print it in Pennsylvania History and 
spread it on the minutes. Appropriate action had already been 
taken on the death of two of our most loyal and active members, 
A. Boyd Hamilton and Frederic A. Godcharles, and fitting tribute 
paid in our magazine, Pennsylvania History. A resolution of 
thanks was extended to the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies for working with us in making the meeting the success 
it was; to the Penn-Harris Hotel for its excellent arrangements 
and especially to Dr. S. K. Stevens for his work in arranging the 
splendid program on such short notice. The Secretary is confident 
he voices the opinion of the entire membership in paying tribute 
to the earnest and able leadership of our retiring President, Arthur 
C. Bining. As our first editor he laid the foundation for the nation- 
wide reputation of Pennsylvania History; as our president he 
guided us successfully through the trying period of the war. We 
are happy his experience will be available to us through his auto- 
matic membership on the Council. The new president, Dr. Robert 
Fortenbaugh of Gettysburg College, is well known to all of us. 
He is a charter member of the Association, has served many 
years on the Council, is president of the Adams County Historical 
Society and is a writer and teacher of Pennsylvania history. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEVENS 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 

There is little to report concerning the Association in view of 
the very complete account of the annual meeting and the various 
actions taken at that time presented by the secretary elsewhere 
in this issue. The entire membership is indebted to Dr. Bining 
for his capable leadership during the difficult war years. The As- 
sociation is in a stronger position in terms of membership and 
finances than before the war. The selection of Dr. Robert Forten- 
baugh as the new president was a happy one. Dr. Fortenbaugh 
will bring to the Association the experience and knowledge of one 
of the most active writers and researchers in Pennsylvania history. 
He has a sympathy with and understanding of the importance of 
local history in the public schools and the problems of the historical 
societies and local historians. Both are necessary in advancing 
our work. 

The joint meeting with the Federation was the product of 
emergency conditions in that both organizations were faced with 
planning a meeting on very short notice. In the early days of the 
Association there was some friction between the two statewide 
organizations. There should be none, and President Gillingham’s 
happy remarks regarding the necessity for unity of purpose and 
action point the way for future co-operation. Perhaps some type 
of joint meeting can be continued. Such a joint gathering is dif- 
ficult to manage in a one day affair, but a return to the old style 
two day meeting would make it easily possible. If meetings can 
be held in different sections of the State, each organization will 
profit from closer contact with the historical societies in those 
areas. 





MAY ATHERTON LEACH 


Miss May Atherton Leach, late 2nd Vice President of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, was born in Philadelphia on 
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January 6, 1857. She spent part of her girlhood at Cape May 
City, New Jersey, but returned to her birthplace in 1870 to live 
in the family of her brother, J. Granville Leach, and for the 
seventy-five years remaining in her long life she resided at 2118 
Spruce Street. Her summers were invariably passed in Cape 
May where she died, October 6, 1945. 

She and her brothers, J. Granville and Frank Willing Leach, 
were always much interested in history and genealogy and she 
made these interests a life work. The elder of these two brothers 
was active in forming the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania 
in 1892 and, as he was also engaged in law practice, his sister did 
much to help him in research and record collecting. The great 
collections of the Genealogical Society owe an incalculable debt 
to her energy, intelligence and enthusiasm. She in time became 
its Corresponding Secretary and gained a reputation that was 
nationwide by her knowledge, her skill and her willingness to 
help those who had queries about Pennsylvania families. 

In 1895 she became a life member of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania and was active in its labors for fifty years. Be- 
tween 1904 and 1906 she was assistant librarian during the con- 
struction of its new building and in these years she successfully 
superintended the moving of its great collection of books. In 1923 
she succeeded her brother as Historiographer and non-voting mem- 
ber of the Council of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and 
thereafter was seldom absent from its sessions, except during 
periods of illness in her later years. She contributed much to the 
shaping of its policies. 

Her activities were known throughout the state. She had been 
a valuable committee chairman for the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies and was regular in her trips to their an- 
nual gatherings at Harrisburg. When the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association was in the process of formation, its founders nat- 
urally turned to her. They found to their great advantage that 
she was willing to share her wisdom and wide experience just as 
freely with the new organization as she had with the older groups. 
As some of the founders of the Association will always bear 
testimony, they owed her much. She honored the new venture by 
consenting to be one of its vice-presidents, and a member of its 
editorial board. As long as she was able she attended its meetings 
and gave it her unqualified support. 
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In 1935 she was appointed a member of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission by Governor Earle and reappointed in 1940 
by Governor James, only to be compelled to resign by serious ill- 
ness. She served at a time when the Commonwealth was recreating 
Pennsbury, and celebrating the anniversaries of the coming of the 
Swedes and the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 
She contributed much to these interests. 

While Miss Leach was primarily engaged in historical and 
genealogical work she was always deeply concerned with civic 
and charitable projects. She was a communicant of St. Peter’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. She was particu- 
larly active in the support of the Seaman’s Church Institute in 
that city and the Girls’ Friendly Society in the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania. Some idea of the breadth of her interest can be gained 
when it is realized that she was a member of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, the Academy of Fine Arts, the New Century Guild, 
the Horticultural Society and the Friends of the Wissahickon, 
besides a multitude of historical and genealogical societies. 

Few have lived more active lives. She devoted her keen mind, 
her facile pen and her great energy to so many tasks and organi- 
zations. Unfortunately much that she did must go unrecorded. 
She had a dislike for public acclaim, in fact she seemed to prefer 
to have her work go forth under the names of other people. Many 
reports, articles and even a book or two which were largely her 
work are otherwise recorded. None who knew her could fail to 
recognize her ability, her shrewdness and her capacity for setting 
people to work and for getting things done. Many knew of her 
kindness, her generosity, and her untiring efforts to help those who 
had the rare good fortune to enjoy her affection —Roy F. NicHots 





HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies was held in Harrisburg in joint ses- 
sion with the Pennsylvania Historical Association on October 27. 
The Federation portion of the program was confined to the morn- 
ing session in the form of an experience meeting regarding society 
activities and accomplishments. The meeting was led by Floyd 
Hoenstine of Hollidaysburg, first vice-president and the director 
of the Blair County Historical Society. Emphasis was placed 
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upon the work of the societies in aiding schools to meet the new 
requirement for teaching Pennsylvania history, and upon methods 
of interesting the public in local history and supporting society 
programs. The discussion revealed that numerous societies are 
making genuine progress in both fields. It is generally agreed that 
the Historical Society of Berks County with its museum program, 
slides, visual aid packets and active plans to bring the services 
of the society to the schools and the people has one of the most 
successful and far-reaching programs in the entire country. Not 
every section by any means has the resources to develop so com- 
prehensive a program, but it is encouraging to note that there 
are a few societies which are not doing something along the line 
of public and school services. 

Following the custom of some years, Mr. Harrold E. Gilling- 
ham was re-elected president of the Federation for a second term 
of office. Other officers were continued also, and Merle H. Dear- 
dorff was elected to the office of treasurer to which he had been 
appointed following the death of A. Boyd Hamilton. Richard N. 
Williams, 2nd, was made a member of the executive committee 
filling a vacancy, and C. H. Martin of Lancaster was re-elected 
to the committee. 


The first fall meeting of the Lycoming Historical Society was 
held at the Woman’s Club in Williamsport on October 18, with 
Mrs. Margaret B. Brock presenting a talk on Susan B. Hall, 
militant churchwoman. Officials report increases in membership 
during the past few months. The November 15 meeting featured 
an address, illustrated with slides, by G. Edwin Brumbaugh of 
Gwynedd Valley on the restoration of Ephrata Cloisters. Mr. 
Brumbaugh is the architect in charge of this painstaking work 
which constitutes one of the major historical projects of its kind 
in the nation. The society’s museum at 859 West Fourth Street 
is open to the public every Sunday afternoon, and will be kept 
open this year during the winter months. On a recent Sunday one 
hundred people registered at the building, and several school groups 
have made use of it by special arrangement for group visitations. 


The fall meeting of the new Shippensburg Historical Society 
was held in the school auditorium on October 11. A feature pic- 
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ture on colonial Williamsburg was presented for the benefit of 
the public. 


What is probably Pennsylvania’s youngest historical society was 
organized in November at Beaver Falls. Mr. L. W. McDanel has 
been named president and Mrs. Frank E. Wagoner secretary for 
the new group. The organization is an outgrowth of the celebra- 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the city two years ago. 
A balance of $1,100 left from the commemoration will be de- 
voted to the work of the new society. Plans for a headquarters 
and for public activities have been given consideration by the 
leaders. There is a real need for more local historical societies in 
this section, and the Beaver Falls group will be a welcome addition 
to the growing list of societies in Pennsylvania, already leading 
the country in this respect. 


There are good prospects that the latest addition to the roll of 
county historical societies will be Wyoming County. A meeting 
of more than a score of interested persons was held at the Court 
House in Tunkhannock on October 30. Leo Wilt, president of 
the Bradford County Historical Society, was present together 
with the State Historian. Judge Edward B. Farr presided at the 
meeting and was named chairman of a committee to perfect a 
permanent organization. Stewart Hulslander, county director of 
vocational education, was named executive secretary for the com- 
mittee. Real interest has been expressed in the society organiza- 
tion and there is every reason to believe that the proposal will re- 
sult in permanent accomplishment. 


The regular annual meeting of the Pennsylvania German Folk- 
lore Society was held in Womelsdorf on September 29, convening 
in the local school auditorium. Womelsdorf was selected as the 
meeting site in honor of Conrad Weiser, of whom a biography by 
Dr. Arthur Graeff was issued as the eighth Yearbook of the so- 
ciety. Doctor Graeff gave, as a regular feature of these meetings, 
his customary review of the accomplishments of Pennsylvania 
Germans during the year. Dialect sketches and poems were pre- 
sented at the meeting. In the afternoon those attending gathered 
at nearby Conrad Weiser Park where Paul A. W. Wallace, Weiser’s 
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latest biographer, presented an address. Dr. Samuel H. Ziegler 
of Cedar Crest College, Allentown, is the society’s secretary. 


The annual meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held at the Carl Schurz Foundation headquarters in the old Custom 
House, 420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, on November 28, at 
7 :30 o’clock. An address of welcome was delivered by Dr. Wilbur 
K. Thomas, director of the Foundation. The principal address 
was presented by William Hubben on the subject, “German 
Friends, Past and Present.” 


Dr. Charles W. Heathcote of the history department of West 
Chester State Teachers College was the speaker at the Novem- 
ber 20 meeting of the Chester County Historical Society. His 
subject was “The History of Harmonyville and Vicinity, War- 
wick Township.” 


The regular fall meeting of the Northampton County Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Society was held at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church in Easton on September 28. Donald Shelley, York native 
and curator of paintings at the New York Historical Society, 
presented an illustrated lecture on the subject, “Pennsylvania 
German Fracturs.” Mr. Shelley defined fracturs as decorative 
writing on birth certificates and similar items, but demonstrated 
that the same principles of design were applied to the decoration 
on such objects as boxes, chests, chairs, and other furnishings. 
The meeting was very well attended attracting over one hundred 
persons. 


The fiftieth anniversary meeting of the Delaware County His- 
torical Society was held in Chester at the Y.M.C.A. Building on 
November 13. “The Greatness of Pennsylvania’’ was the title of 
the address by Dr. Stevens. Charles Palmer, for many years the 
secretary to the society, a post now held by his son, Newlin Palmer, 
was kind enough to present a review of the society’s history. 
Among the distinguished guests present were Dr. Roy F. Nichols 
and Dr. Jeannette Nichols. A brief business meeting resulted in 
the re-election of all officers with John DeHaven Ledward con- 
tinued as president. The first organized meeting of the Delaware 
group was held at the Media Court House on September 26, 1895 
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Four of the eighty-two charter members are still living. The 
society has carried on some excellent work during its fifty years 
of existence and built a fine museum and local history library at its 
headquarters in the historic Old Chester Court House. The future 
program is dedicated to the belief that “Delaware Countians should 
become more historically minded.” 


Schuylkill County historians who are members of the County 
society presented on October 22, at its second annual dinner meet- 
ing, held at the Necho Allen Hotel in Pottsville, Harry Emerson 
Wildes in an address on the theme, “Why Pennsylvania History.” 
Mr. Edgar Downey, program chairman, pointed out that this was 
the first in a series of meetings which would bring to the county 
outstanding historians. Joseph H. Davies of Mahanoy City, presi- 
dent, reviewed briefly society history over the forty-two years of 
its existence and commented on the recent death of C. W. Unger, 
president emeritus and well-known local historian and author. The 
fifth volume in Publications of the Historical Society of Schuyl- 
kill County was issued recently, and is devoted to religious history, 
particularly tombstone inscriptions compiled by C. W. Unger and 

William H. Dietrich. 


The November 9 meeting of the Blair County Historical Society 
was held at the Penn Alto Hotel in Altoona. William T. Canan, 
city controller of Altoona, was elected to the presidency, and Floyd 
Hoenstine is retained as the secretary and director. As the first 
major accomplishment in its plan to celebrate in 1946 the cen- 
tennial of the erection of the county, the society already has issued 
its centennial history, Blair County's First Hundred Years. George 
A. Wolf, of Altoona, is the editor-in-chief of the volume, com- 
prising over five hundred pages of articles which provide a 
comprehensive review of the county’s history. Sixty-one persons 
have contributed articles which cover a wide range of topics in the 
economic, social and political development of Blair County as 
well as sketches of numerous political sub-divisions. Copies may 
be obtained from the society and the profit from its sale will be 
used to further develop the Baker Mansion. The printing of the 
book was financed by selling 76 pages at one hundred dollars each 
to civic-minded individuals and firms who used their space for 
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advertising or for recording their history. Actually, it appears to 
add to the value of the book. 


The November meeting of the Dauphin County Historical 
Society held at the John Harris Mansion on November 19 fea- 
tured an address on the founding and early history of Hummels- 
town, earlier known as Frederick’s Town from the founder, 
Frederick Hummel. Some sidelights on the early history of the 
suffrage-for-women movement were presented by Mrs. Helen 
Loewen, state chairman of the National Women’s Party. Mrs. 
Lillian Hench also contributed to this discussion. 


“Three Centuries of Pennsylvania Houses” was the subject 
for the address by Harold Donaldson Eberlein, authority on 
Philadelphia history and architecture and author of The Portrait 
of a Colonial City, before the September 24 meeting of the Potts- 
town Historical Society. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society announces that it 
has been the recipient in recent months of a large number of 
valuable additions to its collections. Among those of general in- 
terest are two Thaddeus Stevens letters donated by Elsie Sing- 
master, local sermons of 1776, a collection of old recipes, and 
numerous views and photographs pertaining to early Lancaster. 


The life of Thomas Hutchins, who surveyed much of western 
Pennsylvania, was presented before the members of the Wash- 
ington County Historical Society at its November meeting by 
Miss Quattrocchi of the University of Pittsburgh. The society 
is now meeting at its headquarters in the LeMoyne House in which 
its collections have been housed. Considerable restoration and im- 
provement of the LeMoyne property has been accomplished. We 
understand that the society is the recipient of a recent bequest of 
several thousand dollars which will make possible the further de- 
velopment of its program, which includes a county school history. 
Robert R. Reed is the president of the society. For the first time 
in several years it was represented at the recent Federation meet- 


ing, by Mrs. Frank M. Wallace. 


“Philadelphia as a Musical Center” was the theme of the ad- 
dress by Dr. Leonard D. Frescoln before the City History Society 
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of Philadelphia on November 21. Doctor Frescoln is the president 
of the Choral Society of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Harry S. Barton of Bloomsburg was re-elected president 
of the Columbia County Historical Society at its regular annual 
meeting in November. At nearby Berwick we are sorry to an- 
nounce the death of Robert L. Harder, for many years a presi- 
dent of the Berwick Historical Society. The Rev. Virgil Wallace 
was selected as the new head of the society. 


The history of a family identified with the development of 
journalism in Northumberland County for a century was pre- 
sented recently before the Northumberland County Historical 
Society by Miss Caroline V. Youngman of Sunbury. John G. 
Youngman in 1812 established Der Northumberland Republik- 
aner, printed in German at Sunbury. This paper was suspended 
in 1827, and in 1831 a new paper, The Canal Boat, was started, 
devoted to the cause of internal improvements. In 1838 Young- 
man established the Sunbury Gazette, which was published until 
1883. George B. Youngman, the son, became editor of the Harris- 
burg Patriot and later editorial writer for the well-known Belle- 
fonte Watchman. George Youngman served at one time as state 
printer, and was connected with numerous Philadelphia and Sun- 
bury papers as an editorial writer until his death in 1912. The 
November 30 meeting of the Northumberland society elected 
John H. Carter, principal of the Trevorton High School, as presi- 
dent. Charles Snyder continues as secretary. 


Recent meetings of the Adams County Historical Society have 
featured some important papers. The October 2 meeting listened 
to a paper by Dr. Henry Stewart on “Reminiscences of Old 
Gettysburg.” Dr. Stewart’s personal recollections extend to the 
1880’s and were incorporated in his remarks with many facts 
gleaned from conversations with older residents of his boyhood 
days. Dr. Stewart has presented the society with an album of 
views of old Gettysburg. The December 4 meeting was addressed 
by W. W. Eisenhart on the “History and Plan of Abbottstown.” 


The Historical Society of Berks County has scheduled eight 
lectures by authorities in their respective fields, ranging from Penn- 
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sylvania German fracturs to the work of Berks County silver- 
smiths. The lectures are presented in the evening at the society 
building and are open to the public. The first speaker was Henry 
Borneman, president of the Pennsylvania German Society and 
owner of one of the largest collections of frakturs in America, who 
lectured on October 12 on “Pennsylvania German Fraktur Writ- 
ing.” Mrs. Albert K. Hostetter of Lancaster, who is a nationally- 
known collector, discussed Stiegel glass. Ralph D. Dunkelberger of 
Reading and Philadelphia, noted artist, was the speaker on De- 
cember 14 on the subject, “Christopher Shearer, Local Artist.” 
George H. Eckhart of Philadelphia will present the story of Berks 
County silversmiths on January 11. 


A recent meeting of the Perry County Historical Society was 
given over to talks by returned service men of the county re- 
garding their wartime experiences. Such a program series might 
be of interest to other societies. 


The Monroe County Historical Society is making arrange- 
ments to open its museum for the benefit of groups of public 
school students. We understand that the society is co-operating 
also in a proposal to prepare a county history for school use. The 
need for such local historical compilations, even though they may 
not involve extensive research, is very great as a means of supple- 
menting the requirement of Pennsylvania history in the schools. 
The Monroe group has taken an active interest also in organizing 
a junior historical society at the Stroudsburg High School. This is 
another worthwhile work and the societies might well assume more 
responsibility for sponsoring such organizations on a local basis. 


“Some Aspects of the Schuylkill Canal” was the topic of a 
paper presented by Wilmer W. MacElree at the September 18 
meeting of the Chester County Historical Society. 


In addition to sponsoring the recent celebration of, the sesqui- 
centennial of Somerset County, the Somerset County Historical 
Society has published several pamphlets of interest. A brief early 
history of the county by Fred Doyle, a series of sketches on local 
history titled Historical Notes of Somerset County, and a volume 
of Somerset County poetry are three separate bulletins. They 
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may be obtained by those interested by writing John Scull at 
Somerset. Plans for a modern museum and community center for 
the county, to be erected through war bond purchases in connec- 
tion with the Victory Loan drive and to serve as a World War II 
memorial, also were formulated by the society. The Somerset 
countians, long quiescent in historical matters, are coming to life 
with remarkable enthusiasm and energy. It is a county with a 
rather rich history to which further contributions will be wel- 
comed. 


Progress in the restoration of the Taylor house at Catasauqua 
was reported at the November meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Lehigh County Historical Society by the chairman 
General Frank B. Beary. The mansion was the home of George 
Taylor, signer of the Declaration of Independence, and is one of 
the truly historic old houses of this part of Pennsylvania. The 
restoration has been forwarded by generous public subscriptions. 
At the same meeting additions to membership were reported, 
bringing the total to 644. 


Snyder County historians have embarked on another year of 
their planned program series, pointing ultimately toward a com- 
prehensive history. Such topics in industrial history as the manu- 
facture of leather and brick, old time grist mills, Snyder County 
gunsmiths and distilleries are covered in the program for 1945-46 
recently announced. One interesting topic scheduled deals with the 
wills and testaments of Snyder countians. We presume this is 
based upon county records and should be valuable social history. 
“Inventions of Snyder County People” is another topic, as is the 
story of the canals within the county proper. The history of G.A.R. 
and American Legion posts is yet another field. The Snyder 
countians have shown already the value of a planned program 
series. They are demonstrating also something of the real rich- 
ness of the field of local history in their selection of topics. 


“Efforts of the Government of Pennsylvania to Stimulate Com- 
merce” was the topic of a recent address by Floyd Chalfont, 
secretary of commerce, before the Pennsylvania Historical Junto 
in Washington. The December 28 meeting featured Nelson M. 
Bortz of the National Railway Labor Panel on the subject, 
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“Terence V. Powderly, Pennsylvania’s Colorful Labor Leader.” 
Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, new president of this Association, was 
the speaker for November 30, on “What We Know About Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address.” 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The observance of the quarter millenium of the Merion Friends’ 
Meeting House was held recently. Hon. Owen J. Roberts was 
one of the speakers on “Friends of Peace.” Dr. Rufus Jones spoke 
on “Great Expectations for the New Day.” 


Constitution Day was observed appropriately in Philadelphia 
principally by paying tribute to the memory of Pennsylvania’s 
greatest contributor to the principles embodied in the Federal 
Constitution—James Wilson. Memorial services were held at 
Christ Church where Wilson is buried, and other ceremonies were 
held at Independence Hall. 


The two-hundredth anniversary of the Dillsburg Presbyterian 
Church was commemorated early in September. The first men- 
tion of the congregation appears in the minutes of the Donegal 
Presbytery on September 3, 1745. The numerous church an- 
niversaries which are to be noticed in future years are an interest- 
ing occasion for renewed attention to the religious history of the 
State. 


The Pennsylvania Canal Boatmen’s Association made a valued 
presentation to the State Museum on September 10, when models 
of two canal freight boats built by an oldtime canal boat builder 
were turned over to the Commonwealth and accepted by Governor 
Edward Martin. The boats are authentic in every respect and 
were built by the well-known canal boat builder John Sheets of 
Liverpool, in 1887. The boats were presented by Charles F. 
Fortney of Williamsport, president of the Canal Boatmen’s As- 
sociation, and are an important addition to the transportation 
wing of the Museum. 


The annual meetings of the Society of American Archivists 
and the American Association for State and Local History were 
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held jointly at Indianapolis on November 6-8. Marvin W. Schlegel 
was on the November 8 program of the association devoted to 
the general topic, “The Writing of World War II History.” Mr. 
Schlegel spoke of Pennsylvania’s experience as the only state 
thus far to have prepared any extensive account of its participa- 
tion in the war effort. A session on the subject, “Local History in 
the Schools,” was addressed by Dr. Stevens, who recounted Penn- 
sylvania’s experience in this field. It was interesting to learn that 
Indiana is developing a program for Indiana history in the public 
schools which is patterned closely after the experience of this 
State. 


Plans for the further development of the nationwide scheme 
for improving facilities and standards for the professional train- 
ing of those who wish to interest themselves in the field of local 
historical, archival and museum work received much attention. A 
council was appointed to represent the Society of American Ar- 
chivists and the American Association, and it is expected that 
museum association and perhaps research library groups may join 
the sponsorship. The council will formulate general plans for a 
system of fellowship and co-operative graduate training with the 
universities and historical, archival, and museum centers. Dr. 
Stevens was appointed to the council to represent the American 
Association’s interest in the program. Dr. Stevens was re-elected 
to the association’s council, and Mr. Schlegel was appointed a 
member of the editorial board. 


Those interested in the field of local history should consider 
seriously the advisability of becoming members of the American 
Association for State and Local History. Its activities, publica- 
tions, and news concerning what is going on in the world of local 
history make such membership of genuine importance to any per- 
son who is concerned with that field of work either as a re- 
searcher, writer, or member of any historical society. Applica- 
tions or inquiries about membership will be taken care of promptly 
by the secretary, Miss Nell Hines, Box 1881, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


The military records project of the Erie County Historical 
Society, probably the best organized and most comprehensive in 
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the state, is being continued on a volunteer basis by the society 
following the disbanding of the Civilian Defense Volunteer Office. 
Mrs. Herbert R. Spencer inaugurated the work and has been 
responsible for its direction. The soldier vote canvass list, lists 
of inductees from two selective service boards, and records from 
the WAC’s and SPAR’s, as well as the Erie Navy recruiting 
office records have been made available to the historical society. 
Each name has been given an individual card for the file, and it 
will contain a complete service record. 


This item calls to mind the fact that with the end of the war 
the rolls of honor erected by numerous communities throughout 
the state may be neglected and become but a memory. A majority 
of these were kept up-to-date and provided a convenient list of 
names of those in service which would be reasonably correct and 
complete. The preservation of the lists might well provide a 
worthwhile activity for our historical societies, and might be the 
foundation for some record of armed forces personnel. 


The recent issue of Hayes Foundation publication surveying 
current literature reveals a definite paucity of Pennsylvania his- 
torical writing during the past year as compared with the amount 
of regional and state history produced concerning other states 
and areas. Perhaps Dr. Russ needs to rewrite with added emphasis 
some of his challenges to Pennsylvania historians. 


The Decorated Barns of Eastern Pennsylvania by John Joseph 
Stoudt is another volume in the series of Pennsylvania German 
arts and crafts bulletins being issued by Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser 
of Plymouth Meeting. The pamphlet is divided about evenly be- 
tween an explanation of the background and significance of this 
type of art and reproductions of it, in color and by means of photo- 
graphs of typical barns and barn signs. We again recommend 
this series of pamphlets to those seeking information regarding 
Pennsylvania German art and culture. 


A number of prominent Pennsylvanians who made history of 
one sort or another have died in recent months. Newell C. Wyeth, 
noted painter distinguished especially for his historical murals, 
was killed when his station wagon stalled on the railroad tracks 
near his home at Chadds Ford on October 19. Wyeth painted 
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murals for the Missouri State Capitol, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the United States, the Hubbard Memorial Building of the 
National Geographic Society in Washington, and numerous other 
institutions. He was one of the founders of the Delaware Art 
Center, and traced his ancestry to Benjamin West. 


State Senator Franklin Spencer Edmonds died at his Mont- 
gomery County home October 29. Born in Philadelphia in 1874, 
he studied law and worked as a newspaper reporter. For a time 
he was professor of law at Swarthmore. As a member of the 
legislature he was noteworthy for his promotion of educational 
legislation improving the school system of the commonwealth, 
and was an authority on taxation. From every standard he was 
one of the outstanding members of the Pennsylvania assembly 
during the period of his service. 


We accidentally came upon an obituary item in the /nternational 
Labour Review announcing the death on September 2 of James A. 
Wilson. Mr. Wilson was born in Erie on April 23, 1876, and his 
career was similar to that of Tioga County’s William Wilson, to 
. whom he does not appear to have been related. He served as 
president of the Pattern Makers League of North America, to 
which post he was appointed in 1902. He was also at one time 
a vice-president of the Metal Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and a member of the Board of Labor 
Review of the PWA. Appointed by President Wilson as a mem- 
ber of the two first labor missions sent to Europe by the United 
States, he became an employee of the International Labour Office 
in Geneva in 1936 as adviser on United States trade union prob- 
lems. In July, 1937, he returned to the United States to serve as 
labor relations counsellor at the Washington office of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, a post he held until his death. Obviously, 
his career makes him a figure of some importance, but we wonder 
how many historians have heard of him before. It all goes to re- 
emphasize the truth of the statement made in this section in a 
recent issue to the effect that too many of us tend to think of the 
importance of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvanians as something be- 
longing only to the past. We are still making history, if we would 
only stop to evaluate it. 
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Those who believe in newspapers as one of the important his- 
torical sources will be interested in the comment of Justice Jere- 
miah S. Black contained in a letter to David Husband who sought 
his aid in compiling Somerset County History. The letter was 
published in the files of the Somerset Standard of June 10, 1870, 
and was brought to light again during the recent sesquicentennial. 
Black wrote to Husband: “You must not think of proceeding with- 
out a copy of the Somerset Whig before you. Select from it the 
notices of public events and transcribe all the remarkable adver- 
tisements you find in its columns. These will show more clearly 
than anything else what was then the state of the times.” 


Hanover Lodge No. 763 of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks has published a booklet called “Anthony’s History 
of the Battle of Hanover, York County, Pennsylvania, June 30th, 
1863.” 


The Bureau of Social Research of the Federation of Social 
Agencies, 519 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, publishes a variety 
of reports concerning social problems of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, many of which cover a period of years and are surveys of 
social conditions. They are for the most part of considerable im- 
portance in any consideration of recent social problems in Penn- 
sylvania from an historical standpoint. Inquiries should be directed 
to the Bureau itself. Vital Statistics of Public Housing Residents 
is number four in a series of Pittsburgh Public Housing Reports. 


The work of the recently-appointed Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission is beginning to move into what might 
be termed “high gear.” A Committee on Historical Activities has 
been appointed by Chairman James Duff, consisting of Miss 
Frances Dorrance and Charles Webb, with the latter as chair- 
man. Both have the utmost sympathy with a constructive program 
of historical and archaeological research and publications and a 
continuation of these phases of the Commission’s work is assured. 
A Committee on Marking Historic Sites also has been appointed, 
headed by Thomas Murphy, whom many will recall as the ener- 
getic president of the Lackawanna County Historical Society. Miss 
Dorrance, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Edgar T. Stevenson are other 
members. Governor Martin has approved the allocation of $75,000 
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for marking historic sites with roadside markers. The design ap- 
proved is similar to the roadside markers facing traffic and lettered 
on both sides which are a well-known feature in Virginia, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and some other states. The Pennsylvania 
markers will be extremely attractive. They are certain to con- 
stitute a great attraction to historically-minded visitors to Penn- 
sylvania. Approximately five hundred markers of this type are 
scheduled, and a majority are to be erected within the coming 
year. The Commission committee will welcome suggestions as to 
sites which should be marked in this way. Such suggestions can 
be addressed to Commissioner Murphy in care of the Commis- 
sion office. 


A William Penn Memorial Building Committee is also at work 
with Charles Biddle, R. Norris Williams, 2nd, and A. Atwater 
Kent, Jr., as the members. The selection of an architect will make 
it possible to prepare definite plans for the scheduled new archives 
and history building. Compared with other states which are con- 
sidering new buildings for historical and archival functions, Penn- 
sylvania appears to be ahead in terms of specific legal authoriza- 
tion and appropriation of funds. 


Roland S. Morris, noted Philadelphia lawyer, former am- 
bassador to Japan, and representative of President Wilson on 
several special missions to Russia in 1918-19 to observe the Rus- 
sian Revolution, died at his Philadelphia home on November 23. 
Mr. Morris was a descendant of Quaker stock, his progenitor, 
Anthony Morris, having arrived in New Jersey in 1682, removing 
to Philadelphia shortly after it was laid out by William Penn. 
Anthony Morris was Philadelphia’s first brewer and its second 
mayor. Roland Morris was born in the state of Washington, 
graduated from Princeton, and studied law at the University of 
Pennsylvania, entering upon his law practice in Philadelphia. For 
nearly twenty years he was professor of international law at the 
University of Pennsylvania, served as president of the American 
Philosophical Society, and was recognized as one of the nation’s 
leading authorities on international jurisprudence. Mr. Morris was 
active in both Pennsylvania and national Democratic politics. In 
spite of his numerous activities he wrote numerous books on 
church history, international relations, and became something of an 
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authority upon the history and politics of Japan. In every re- 
spect, Mr. Morris was a distinguished Pennsylvanian. 


The Montgomery County Board of County Commissioners has 
appropriated $10,000 for the restoration of the eighteenth century 
farmhouse building which serves as the headquarters at Lorimer 
Park in Abington township. G. Edwin Brumbaugh has been se- 
lected as the architect. The building as restored will be a fitting 
addition to the historic old buildings of southeastern Pennsylvania 
and the commissioners are worthy of commendation for their 
action. 


A memorial dedicated to the memory of the Reverend Henry 
Harbaugh, distinguished Pennsylvania German poet, educator and 
religious leader, was unveiled at the old Harbaugh Homestead, 
near Waynesboro, on October 19. 


A history of the Eightieth Division in World War I will be 
compiled by a recently appointed commission to undertake this 
task authorized by the 1945 Assembly. 
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A. P. Akeley, Coudersport, Pa. 

Mrs. H. R. Andre, Westmoreland, 
California 

Miss Dorothy C. Barck, Brooklyn, 
New York 

Dr. Harvey Bassler, Myerstown, 
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Samuel P. Bayard, State College, 

Pa. 
Dr. E. G. Baynham, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Emma L. Bell, Dravosburg, Pa. 
William Benson, State College, Pa. 
Roy E. Bergstresser, Beverly, Ken- 
tuc 
C. M. Bomberger, Jeannette, Pa. 
Kirke Bryan, Norristown, Pa. 
Glenn W. Cantrell, North East, Pa. 
Hon. Floyd Chalfant, Waynesboro, 


Pa. 
Adelaide M. Courtney, Meadville, 


Pa. 

Mrs. A. Sanford Craven, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Judge Thomas A. Crichton, Wells- 
boro, Pa. 

Prof. B. M. Davis, Clarion, Pa. 

Joseph Hagenbuch Davies, Maha- 
noy City, Pa. 

Marie H. DeTurck, Oley, Pa. 

Dorothy Ditter, Washington, D. C. 

H. O. Dodge, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Walter B. Dryden, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles W. Eisenhart, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Edward B. Farr, Tunkhannock, Pa. 

Elizabeth S. Fieldblum, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Frederick S. Fox, Norristown, Pa. 

Kathleen R. French, Pittsburgh, 
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Rees J. Frescoln, Jr., Newtown, 
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Eric E. Garing, Aliquippa, Pa. 

A. J. Garmen, New Brighton, Pa. 

Alfred Gemmell, Pennsburg, Pa. 

Robert L. German, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Arthur M. Gordon, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Paul W. Goulding, Nazareth, Pa. 
Arthur D. Graeff, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Francis Harvey Green, Pen- 
nington, New Jersey 

Dorothy F. Grimm, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Donald Guthrie, Sayre, Pa. 

Ruth E. Hamilton, Clarion, Pa. 

Edna M. Handwork, Birdsboro, Pa. 
David W. Harr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— Hart, Valley Forge, 


Agnes G. Heckman, Somerset, Pa. 

Harry P. Hays, Hoilidaysburg, Pa. 

A. F. Hintze, Washington, D. C. 

Sophia Hudsick, State College, Pa. 

Prof. John H. Hughes, Brook- 
ville, Pa. 

Andrew H. Hummer, Manheim, 


Pa. 

William A. Hunter, Sharpsville, 
Pa. 

Robert Earl § Iffert, 
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a Jacobs, Hollidaysburg, 


— ‘K. Jamison, McAlisterville, 


Bethesda, 


sae on Greenville, Pa. 

Gilbert S. Jones, Norristown, Pa. 

_— L. Kendall, New Albany, 

. 

Mrs. Mildred D. Keyser, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 

Rev. James A. Kinney, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Homer L. Kreider, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Ira Kreider, Abington, Pa. 

Thomas S. Lanard, Philadelphia, 
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a. 

—_ F. Lansberry, Somerset, 
a. 

Harold F. Lanshe, M.D., Harris- 

burg, Pa. 

Edward L. Law, Reinholds, Pa. 

Rev. Harry R. Lee, Gardners, Pa. 

Ruth Lehner, Rimersburg, Pa. 
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Mrs. Autumn L. Leonard, Erie, 


Pa. 

Edwin D. LeRoy, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Frank E. Lichtenthaeler, Stowe, 
Vermont 

Mrs. Katherine Lingenfelter, Al- 
toona, Pa. 

Simon M. Lutz, Lutzville, Pa. 

William H. McCann, Glenside, Pa. 

Walter J. McClintock, Meadville, 


Pa. 

Frances McConnell, Allentown, Pa. 

Isabelle M. McCormick, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

Newman F. McGirr, Washington, 
Dee 


Murray P. McQuown, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

W. L. M. Maines, Woodland, Pa. 

Vivian Martz, South Euclid, Ohio 

Veronica Ann Matter, Shippenville, 


Pa 
Mabel A. Meng, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Betty Louise Miller, Bradford, Pa. 
M. A. Miller, Altoona, Pa. 
Delores F. Moman, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

John A. Munroe, Newark, Dela- 
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Prof. Richmond E. Myers, Allen- 


town, Pa. 
_ i Norton, West Hick- 


Pa. 
iti: "thes Alice O’Brien, State 
College, Pa. 
Edith Park, Sigel, Pa. 
ae R. Plough, Chambersburg, 
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Dr. L. N. Ray, Altoona, Pa. 

Chas. S. Redding, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Millicent B. Rex, Greenway, Vir- 
ginia 

Jeanne Rhea, Sligo, Pa. 


George Morley Richards, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 


Hazel I. Richards, Somerset, Pa. 

Florence M. Ridpath, Jenkintown, 
Pa. 

James J. Roche, Lancaster, Pa. 

Dr. Albert E. Rogers, Pennsburg, 


x 
Albert C. Rose, Washington, D. C. 
Anna-Grace Sampson, Retreat, Pa. 
William G. Schuer, Athens, Pa. 
Frank Emerson Seletz, Chester, 


a. 
Edwin U. Smiley, Abington, Pa. 
Lewis E. Smith, Reading, Pa. 
Ella M. Snowberger, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 
Charles E. Sohl, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herman K. Spector, New York, 
N. Y 


Herbert R. Spencer, Erie, Pa. 
Paul R. Stewart, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Erma R. Taxner, Turtle Creek, Pa. 
Grayce McL. Taylor, Ardmore, Pa. 
Bertha Thompson, Kersey, Pa 
John A. Turner, Ardmore, Pa. 
Fred K. Vigman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joseph E. Walker, Bradford, Pa. 
George A. Walton, George School, 


Pa. 
Wilbur G. Warner, Lehighton, Pa. 
Charles G. Webb, Wellsboro, Pa. 
Mrs. _~* Wendell, Pottstown, 


Mrs. _ Harry R. Wilson, Clarion, 


Robert F, Wilson, Franklin, Pa. 
W. B. B. Wilson, Williamsport, Pa. 
Sister Mary Winifride, Plains, Pa. 
Louis C. Wolfe, Altoona, Pa. 
Helen Workley, Portersville, Pa. 
Francis Worley, York Springs, Pa. 
Maryrose Wright, Everett, Pa. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Allentown High School Library, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Allentown School District, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

—_ High School, Annville, 


a 

Bradford Junior High School, 
Bradford, Pa 

Bucks County Historical Society, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Central Junior High School Li- 
brary, Allentown, Pa. 
Carbon County Historical Society, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Clarion Public Schools, Senior 
_ School Library, Clarion, 
a. 


Clearfield High School Library, 
Clearfield, Pa. 
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Cochranton High School Library, 
Cochranton, Pa. 

Erie County Historical Society, 
Erie, Pa 

Franklin School District, Franklin, 
Pa. 

Harrison-Morton Junior High 
School Library, Allentown, Pa. 

Hollidaysburg School _ District, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Historical Society of Schuylkill 
County, Pottsville, Pa. 

Kittanning Borough School Dis- 
trict, Kittanning, Pa. 

McKean County Historical Society, 
Smithport, Pa. 

Manheim High School Library, 
Manheim, Pa. 

Mercer High School, Mercer, Pa. 


Myerstown Community Library, 
Myerstown, Pa. 

North Union High School, Union- 
town, Pa. 

Otto Township School Library, 
Rixford, Pa. 

Raub Junior High School Library, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Annie Halenbake Ross Library, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 

Sewickely Township School Dis- 
trict, Herminie, Pa. 

Sharon High School, Sharon, Pa. 

St. Brigid School, Meadville, Pa. 

Titusville Junior High School, Ti- 
tusville, Pa. 

Union High School Library, Rim- 
ersburg, Pa. 

Villa Maria College Library, Erie, 
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UTILIZING LOCAL HISTORICAL RESOURCES 


By Martin H. Crontunp 
Thomas Williams Junior High School, Wyncote, Pa. 


HE USE of landmarks, of various kinds of local resources, 

and of place and family names, adds materially to the ap- 
preciation of the role of the community in the history of the state 
and the nation. The average pupil of Pennsylvania knows that 
Independence Hall is revered as the birthplace of American free- 
dom, that Valley Forge is a symbol of suffering and determina- 
tion, and that the Gettysburg battlefield is a memorial “to those 
who gave the last full measure of devotion that this Nation under 
God might have a new birth of freedom.” He is often less mind- 
ful of other places and events, and generally quite unaware of the 
contributions of his own community to his country’s history. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show how the use of com- 
munity resources can help make the study of history meaningful. 
Cheltenham Township and the neighboring areas of Montgomery 
County are hardly unique in this respect. Abington Meeting, York 
Road, and The Wall House bring an association to those who have 
lived there. The story of each of these places begins in the days 
when Pennsylvania was largely a virgin wilderness and when Penn 
and the early settlers were laying the foundation for our present- 
day towns and institutions. 

Penn’s interest in America was due in large part to his member- 
ship in the Society of Friends or Quakers. Three times imprisoned, 
twice put out of his home, he became an ardent convert to Quak- 
erism. America meant to him a refuge from religious bigotry 
and intolerance. That Penn had more than religion in mind is 
readily evidenced by his plans for the settlement of Pennsylvania. 
Witness him as a good salesman disposing of half a million acres 
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of his new colony before he left England. Some of this land was 
in Montgomery County. One tract in Cheltenham Village, orig- 
inally Milltown, was deeded to Nehemiah Mitchell in March, 1681, 
and became the site of one of the early grist mills of Pennsylvania. 

Although Penn received his grant from King Charles II of 
England, he believed the Indians had title to the land. He early 
negotiated several treaties with them for the purchase of land. 
The first of these treaties for Montgomery County was made in 
June, 1683, at Wingbone. The relations between Indians and 
settlers were far more friendly than they were in cther colonies, 
because of Penn’s policy of fair dealing. In the clearing of the land 
the settlers sought to avoid difficulty with the Indians, and when 
Plymouth Road was laid out, prior to 1690, a proviso was included 
that there should be no molestation of Indians. 

The Indians of this region were the Lenni-Lenape. Penn re- 
ferred to Chief Tammany of their tribe as a noble man of the 
highest integrity. Some of the later heads of the tribe of the same 
name were not held in as high esteem. 

The earliest maps of Pennsylvania show Cheltenham Township 
with practically the same boundaries as established by Penn’s 
surveyors in 1682, although the name Cheltenham Township does 

not appear until 1683. The earliest record of the ownership of the 
land is due to a map drawn in America by Thomas Holme, Penn’s 
American surveyor. Among the prominent original purchasers of 
land were Tobias Leech and Richard Wall, two Quakers who 
came from Cheltenham in Gloucestershire, England. It was un- 
doubtedly from them that Cheltenham Township received its 
name. 

Richard Wall arrived in Pennsylvania in the summer of 1682. 
His house at Ogontz was one of the first buildings in the town- 
ship. It still stands as the oldest building in the township and one 
of the oldest in the state. Records do not indicate when the house 
was completed, but in the minutes of the Society of Friends 
December 3, 1683, a religious meeting place for the Society was es- 
tablished at the house of Richard Wall. It was to a Monthly Meet- 
ing, held in the Wall House in February, 1688, that the German- 
town Friends addressed the first public protest against slavery 
in America. 

John Barnes was one of the wealthy Quaker landowners of 
the area in the late seventeenth century. In 1697 he deeded to 
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Abington Meeting, which had been using the Wall House, 120 
acres of land for the erection of a Meeting House for Friends 
and toward the maintenance of a school. The Meeting House was 
started in 1699, and completed in 1702. The first monthly business 
meeting was held there on May 7, 1702. The day school, started 
at an early date, is still in existence, one of the oldest schools in 
Pennsylvania in continuous operation since its founding. 

It is impossible to read about the early days in Pennsylvania 
without finding an account of the development of roads. Penn- 
sylvania grew from the Delaware River westward with the clear- 
ing of land and the building of homes. The first highways were 
naturally the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, the latter discovered 
in 1616, and the old Indian trails. The need for roads was realized 
even before settlements were begun. Penn had hoped to lay out 
the main roads before he came to America but this proved im- 
possible. However, he gave six acres of land for the use of roads 
with each one hundred acres purchased. This allowance has 
since been retained for all land patents. 

Thomas Fitzwater, a Quaker minister who came to Penn- 
sylvania with William Penn on the Welcome, cleared the land on 
the present site of Fitzwatertown. On his land he found limestone 
and made of it a profitable business by building limekilns. In 
1693, with several other settlers, a petition was addressed to the 
Provincial Council for a road to Philadelphia over which to send 
lime. The petition was approved and a road wide enough for an 
ox-cart was laid out. This was Limekiln Road, now Limekiln Pike, 
originally from Fitzwatertown to present Stenton Avenue, Phila- 
delphia. The development of the limekilns necessitated a better 
road than the one originally built. Consequently Limekiln Road 
was widened to permit two carts to pass. Later it was extended 
beyond Fitzwatertown, and more recently it has been taken over 
by the state. 

Pyner Tyson, a neighbor of Thomas Fitzwater, also owned 
and operated limekilns. A petition for a road from his limekilns 
to the Abington Meeting was presented at the same time as the 
petition for Limekiln Road, but this road was not laid out until 
1724. It was over this road that lime was carried to Philadelphia 
for use in the construction of the historic state house, Independ- 
ence Hall, and other buildings. 

Roads were cleared to the many mills that developed with the 
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growth of the colony. Raw materials had to be taken to the mills 
and the products to the markets. Thus the kilns and mills con- 
tributed to the laying out, and the direction, of highways. Many 
of these, now modern highways, still retain their original names. 

The building of churches also influenced the clearing of roads. 
Church Road dates back to 1736, and was so named because it 
connected St. Thomas’ Church, Whitemarsh, founded in 1710, 
with the newer Trinity Church, Oxford. One minister served the 
two congregations and rode over Church Road from one service 
to the other. Abington Road was laid out to connect Abington 
Meeting House with the Germantown Meeting. This road is now 
known as Washington Lane. 

Of all the roads in the township the most interesting history 
is connected with The Old York Road. Originally named New 
Road, later the name was changed to York Road, and now it is 
known as The Old York Road. In 1693, a petition was presented 
to the Provincial council for a road from Cheltenham to Phila- 
delphia which was approved. This was really the first link in the 
York Road. 

By 1710, many settlers had moved up the Delaware River as 
far as Center Bridge. As their settlements grew the need for 
. transportation routes to Philadelphia became more and more 
necessary. In 1710, some settlers from Buckingham and Soles- 
bury, Bucks County, petitioned the Provincial Council, in Phila- 
delphia, for a road. A commission was appointed to lay out the 
road but there was considerable delay in starting the project be- 
cause of the objections raised to the proposed route. The road 
finally approved in January, 1712, was along old Indian trails and 
has never been materially changed. 

The first bridge along the road was built at Willow Grove in 
1722. John Paul’s Tavern at Willow Grove became an important 
stopping place on the stagecoach route from Philadelphia to New 
York. His tavern had stable facilities for one hundred horses in 
1758. The stage between Philadelphia and New York was es- 
tablished in 1756. It made the complete run in three days at two 
pence a mile. 

By the time of the Revolution many township and county 
roads had become important thoroughfares and were used by the 
British and American armies. On July 31, 1777, the Continental 
Army came down York Road from New Hope en route to Phila- 
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delphia. That night they made camp at Hartsville. August 1 they 
resumed the march down York Road to Church Lane, then to 
Germantown. August 8 they used the road again on the return 
to Hartsville. It was at this time that Lafayette came from Phila- 
delphia over York Road to join the Continental Army. Again on 
August 23 the Continental Army marched down York Road en 
route to Brandywine camping at Nicetown. After Brandywine, 
at the time of the battle of Germantown, the army again used 
York Road and also Church Road, Washington Lane, and Lime- 
kiln Pike. 

The British also used these roads during the period of their 
occupation of Philadelphia. One well-known incident involves a 
scouting party of British troops returning over York Road to 
Philadelphia, after defeating some Colonials at Crooked Billet, 
now Hatboro, in May, 1778. 

The roads of the township are rich in historical lore. Some of 
it is lost forever, but there is much known to show the part 
Cheltenham Township played in the struggle for freedom. For 
the pupil these facts seem to add reality to history laid so near 
home. 

Throughout the colonial period many people in Penn’s colony 
owned slaves. It is evident from the Germantown protest that 
there were slaves in 1688. Laws were passed in the colony to stop 
further importation of slaves in 1705, 1710, 1715, but these were 
all vetoed by the British government, obviously for commercial 
reasons. The protests against slavery came chiefly from the labor- 
ers and the common man. No church denominations tried to stop 
it, and even ministers were slave owners. There was no great op- 
position to slavery until the Revolution when slaves were emanci- 
pated in Pennsylvania. The British influence no longer existed. 

There were 108 negro slaves in Montgomery County in 1785. 
This number declined to one slave in 1830. By this time many 
churches had become outspoken in their condemnation of slavery. 
Especially did many Quakers come to feel very strongly against 
it, so strongly in fact that they temporarily withdrew their scruples 
against fighting and joined the Union Army during the Civil 
War. And interestingly enough, they were not therefore disowned 
by the Society. 

Although Montgomery County was not within the fighting zone 
during this war many of its citizens were actively engaged in the 
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interests of the negro. Many houses in the area, especially of 
Quakers, served as stations on the underground railway. Lucretia 
Mott, a Quakeress, who lived on York Road, was one of the 
leaders in the abolition movement. 

There was a training camp in Cheltenham Township for negro 
soldiers. Originally at Washington Lane and Church Road, it 
was moved to the section just north of City Line. Here the village 
of Camptown grew up after the war. Today it is called La Mott 
after one citizen of the township who worked for abolition. 

Pennsylvania has been only one of the essential units in the 
development of our country. Its history is the history of its 
towns, townships, and counties. The story of American history 
in Pennsylvania is the account of a leading contributor to all those 
phases of our economic, political, religious, and social life that 
make our country great. Pennsylvania has indeed been the Key- 
stone State. 

The historical resources referred to above are indicative of 
those which exist in every community in Pennsylvania. To dis- 
cover and to utilize these resources can become a challenging and 
educationally worthwhile undertaking for classes in Pennsylvania 
history. The techniques of historical research, including the evalua- 
_tion of social data, the analyzing and assimilating of information, 
the oral and written presentation of the facts and the development 
of conclusions on the basis of the data collected are values which 
would accrue to pupils who engage in a project of this kind. In- 
creasingly, the study of local history is becoming a part of the 
Pennsylvania history course of study. It is hoped that many 
teachers will find the enthusiasm and interest which have come to 
a few who have ventured along new paths. 
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Edited by Leonrpas Dopson* 


University of Pennsylvania 


A History of American Life. Edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon 
R. Fox. (12 vols., New York: Macmillan, 1927-1944. $4.00 per vol., 
$30.00 the set.) 


A History of American Life was undertaken in the middle 1920’s and 
planned by its editors as a means of bringing the social and cultural history 
of the nation into a more prominent position in American historiography. 
The volumes began appearing in 1927 when four of them were published, 
and the eight others projected have since appeared at irregular intervals. 
They have set a pattern where no pattern previously existed and have given 
much stimulus to further thought and research on the problem of an ade- 
quate synthesis of American cultural history. The appearance of Krout and 
Fox, The Completion of Independence, the last and one of the most success- 
ful of the volumes in the series makes it appropriate for those engaged with 
Pennsylvania history to examine the completed work in the light of their 
own interests. 

As Pennsylvania was founded so late in the eighteenth century, it figures 
very little in Wertenbaker’s First Americans 1607-1690. References to it 
are mainly incidental and for the most part refer to early home architecture. 
However, in Adams’ Provincial Society, the state of the colony gains its 
rightful share of attention. In this volume the society of Pennsylvania is 
considered in relation to those of its sister colonies. The emergent culture 
and the racial groups which produced it, the agriculture and trade which 
supported it, and certain of its principal exponents like Franklin, receive 
their due. Greene’s Revolutionary Generation, like most of the volumes in 
the series, eschews political and military history, and thus omits all but 
casual mention of the most spectacular part played by Pennsylvania in the 
Revolution. This is compensated for by a detailed discussion of some of the 
effects of the conflict on the composition of the society of the new common- 
wealth and the influence of these momentous experiences on its economy 
and culture. 

The most effective treatment of Pennsylvania is found in the latest volume. 
Krout and Fox have the advantage of a high point in the Commonwealth’s 
cultural history and they make good use of it. Philadelphia in the period, 
1790-1830, was the Athens of America, the cultural capital of the nation 
which shed its light afar. Moreover, the western part of the state had 


* Beginning with our next issue, this department will be edited by Dr. 
J. Orin Oliphant of Bucknell University. 
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grown beyond the stage of being a frontier post and Pittsburgh was be- 
coming renowned as a center of activity, a gateway to the growing west. 

The consideration of Pennsylvania’s role having reached a high point 
in Krout and Fox, there now begins a slump. In Fish’s Rise of the Common 
Man the references are fewer and more particularly devoted to two great 
institutional changes. One of these is the fight for free schools, and the 
other for the revision of the constitution in the direction of more democ- 
racy. In Cole’s Irrepressible Conflict Pennsylvania seems to figure but 
little, but the phases of the life of the Commonwealth referred to are most 
significant, oil, coal and politics. In Nevins’ Emergence of Modern America 
there is even less mention and this, unhappily, to slums and corruption. 

From the viewpoint of Pennsylvania history the greatest surprise comes 
in Tarbell’s Nationalising of Industry. The great story of the growth of 
big business is told with only casual mention of the Commonwealth’s great 
enterprises. One of the greatest phases of the nation’s industrialization was 
the intensive development of the middle Atlantic region of which Pennsyl- 
vania is so large a part, but the author nowhere really develops this main 
theme. There are references to Carnegie, the Pennsylvania Railroad, oil, and 
the Homestead strike, but the part played by the region is not presented in 
anything like the fullness which its importance merited. 

In Schlesinger’s Rise of the City, there is as much consideration of the 
Commonwealth and of Philadelphia as their activities in that trend of the 
period would presumably warrant. In fact the author has the kindness to 
soften some of Philadelphia’s shortcomings, but his allusions to Pittsburgh 
would hardly satisfy the most zealous of her citizens. 

Faulkner scarcely mentions Pennsylvania in The Quest for Social Justice, 
except to include Penrose in the catalogue of the bosses. Here again a key 
situation is neglected. One of the greatest citadels which the advocates of 
reform had to attack was the peculiar structure which Pennsylvania’s archi- 
tects, the Camerons, Quay and Penrose had constructed. In many respects 
it was more cleverly conceived and more perfectly constructed than the 
other machines in the nation, and it should have had a careful analysis. In 
Slosson’s Great Crusade and After we find that Philadelphia attempted a 
Sesquicentennial celebration of the Declaration of Independence, that the 
University of Pittsburgh erected a skyscraper and that Gifford Pinchot 
was governor. 

From this review it can be seen that certain themes which have been 
recorded from time to time in the pages of this magazine may again be 
emphasized. This series on the whole represents rather accurately two facts. 
One is that there has never been a school of Middle Atlantic historians who 
have made the activities of that region as well known as have their brethren 
in New England, in the South and in the West. The other is that within 
Pennsylvania there has been so little real interest in the great social, indus- 
trial and political development of the Commonwealth since the 1830’s. There 
is a dearth of material collected and of monographic writing. The official 
repositories of data, the historical societies in the main, and private col- 
lectors have been occupied largely with colonial and revolutionary interests. 
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However, there are signs on the horizon of a wider interest which it is hoped 
will flower, so that the writing of another history of “American Life” will 
not find so little to say about Pennsylvania. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHots 


Conrad Weiser, 1696-1760: Friend of Colonist and Mohawk. By Paul A. W. 
Wallace. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. Pp. 
xiv, 648. $5.00.) 


Conrad Weiser, Pennsylvania Peacemaker. By Arthur D. Graeff. (Penn- 
sylvania German Folklore Society, VIII, 1943 [1945]. Pp. xiii, 406. 
$3.50.) 


To the growing company of distinguished early Pennsylvanians whom these 
latter days are honoring with biographies of the first quality, Dr. Wallace 
and Dr. Graeff have now added the name of Conrad Weiser. The records 
know him as “Province Interpreter ;” to the Indians, who shared him with 
the White Men, he was Tarachiawagon, The Holder of the Heavens; 
while his strongest claim to the notice of his contemporaries and the remem- 
brance of his posterity is his unremitting service as a builder and sustainer 
of Pennsylvania’s policy toward the Indian tribes within its borders in the 
second third of the eighteenth century. 

Like the greatest of his contemporaries, with whom he was sometimes 
associated in Indian affairs, Weiser was a many-sided man, typical of his 
time and place. Dr. Wallace, in his very excellent volume, labels this Indian 
ambassador “one of the world’s great originals, a hot-headed, true-hearted, 
whimsical Jack-of-all-trades; a farmer and the owner of a tannery, one of 
the founders of Reading, Pennsylvania, a colonel on active service during 
the French and Indian War, the first President Judge of Berks County, a 
faithful husband and the father of fourteen children, a monk at Ephrata, 
a pillar of the Lutheran Church, a promoter of Moravian missions, a rebel 
in New York and a prisoner in an Albany jail, a hymn-writer, traveler, 
statesman, linguist, diplomat, and woodsman.” The biography of such a 
man could not fail to be at once informative and entertaining; nor does it. 
But except for the strangely dark and tortured Ephrata episode and for 
a few personal glimpses (as into the contents of Weiser’s library), in both 
these biographies it is chiefly the diplomat we see and the course of Indian 
affairs we follow. 

The key to Pennsylvania’s Indian relations in the second third of the 
century was the hegemony of the Six Nations. After 1732 it was, in 
Thomas Penn’s words, the colony’s policy “to strengthen the hands of the 
Six Nations, and enable them to be the better answerable for their Tribu- 
taries.” This policy was formulated primarily by James Logan; it was sus- 
tained and strengthened through three decades by Conrad Weiser and his 
opposite number, “the Six Nations’ proconsul at Shamokin,” Shickellamy. 
With statesmanlike vision these three comprehended the outward thrust of 
the French and the English into the Ohio Valley and the necessary relations 
of each to the Six Nations and to the latter’s nephews, the Delawares. The 
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removal of the Minisink Delawares from the Forks of the Delaware by the 
Philadelphia Conference of 1742 was, Dr. Wallace holds, essentially a 
local matter, which did not signify that the Delawares might hold no lands 
anywhere. Nonetheless, smarting under the humiliation of the status of 
“women,” lying athwart the English settlements in Pennsylvania, this tribe 
was a useful tool ready for the hand of the French or of Quaker partisans 
equally. Conrad Weiser had had some part in formulating the policy to 
uphold the Six Nations’ authority; his last public service, at Easton in 
1758, saw Tedyuscung’s submission at last to his uncles of the Six Nations 
and the restoration of peace after a short but frightful frontier war. 

A cavalcade of Pennsylvanians marches through these volumes; and it 
is not the least merit of Dr. Wallace’s book especially, that he characterizes 
each with a few deft (if caustic) strokes: Richard Peters is jealous and 
intriguing; Croghan’s integrity is by no means beyond doubt; Israel Pem- 
berton, King of the Quakers, is “eager, self-righteous, furtive, and com- 
placent.” Was Conrad the only honest man in provincial Indian affairs? 
Doubtless the works of Volwiler, Cummings, and Thayer would soften the 
verdict of Weiser’s advocates. 

Both volumes possess sketch maps—Dr. Wallace’s are superior; and Dr. 
Graeff’s book has some illustrations. Dr. Wallace’s book is completed by 
an excellent index; Dr. Graeff’s has none. Dr. Wallace’s notes (printed 
at the back of the book in deference to what publishers fancy is the common 
wish) aré in general to manuscript sources only; Dr. Graeff’s notes, how- 
ever, since they include some secondary materials, are more immediately 
helpful. Both authors have quoted from letters and journals, Dr. Wallace 
so extensively that his work in places possesses almost the value of a source 
itself. Yet, despite the staggering mass of detail which it must master, Dr. 
Wallace’s prose is spirited and comfortable, catching the texture of the 
Indian mind and the flavor of the Indian idiom as well as the quality of 
Weiser and his associates. Dr. Wallace has written a careful, comprehen- 
sive, and understanding work, a stout and sturdy book worthy of its sub- 


ject. Conrad Weiser would not ask a finer, fitter biography than this. 
Nor will we. 


Dickinson College Wuitrietp J. BELL, Jr. 


The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in Three Volumes. Trans- 
lated by Theodore C. Tappert and John W. Doberstein. Vol. II. (Phila- 
delphia: The Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States and The Muhlenberg Press, 1945. Pp. 772. $3.50 by 
subscription to full set.) 


The second voiume of Muhlenberg’s Journals begins with the entry for 
January 1, 1764, and closes with the entry for December 31, 1776. It there- 
fore covers the period of controversy between Great Britain and thirteen 
of her American colonies and more than a year and a half of the war for 
American liberation. By years, this volume is very unevenly divided. The 
entries for the first two years fill 295 pages, those for the next eight years 
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fill 260 pages, and those for the last three years fill 217 pages. For some 
of the years the information given is decidedly skimpy. 

One who turns to this volume expecting to find in it a year-by-year 
account of the events which brought on the War for American Independence 
will be disappointed. It is not a political diary. Indeed, only an occasional 
entry before 1775 would lead the reader to think that not all was well within 
the British Empire. Two such entries, however, are rather significant. On 
April 15, 1765, Muhlenberg wrote that news had been received from Eng- 
land that “the supreme government” intended to impose a stamp tax on 
the colonists. On October 5, 1765, he wrote that his parishioners, acting 
on his advice, had decided not to join the English in public mourning on 
the arrival at Philadelphia of a British shop bearing stamped papers. His 
reasons for thus advising them rested on two grounds: first, duty required 
the Germans to be subject to the authorities that had power over them, and, 
secondly, expediency dictated that the Germans refrain from letting the 
English egg them on so that later the English could not shift the blame 
to them. The position of Muhlenberg in this disturbing controversy was, 
indeed, an embarrassing one, for apart from his belief that it was his duty 
to teach his people to be obedient to the powers that be, he was himself, 
as he remarked, “doubly a subject” of George III, being by birth a Han- 
overian and by naturalization a British subject. 

In general, the subject matter of this volume is like that of the preceding 
one. It is in part a record of baptisms and confirmations, of marriages and 
funerals, of petty squabbles and puerile jealousies. But it is more than that. 
It is a record also of the doings of an energetic man burdened not only 
with pastoral duties, but also with a heavy correspondence; for Muhlenberg 
was in fact bishop without miter of a vast diocese that extended from 
Canada in the south to Nova Scotia in the north. 

Two events of more than ordinary significance will attract the attention 
of the reader of this volume. One of these was Muhlenberg’s long trip by 
sea from Pennsylvania to South Carolina and Georgia, between August, 
1774, and March, 1775. It was not a pleasure trip, but a trip made in pur- 
suance of duty. The other event was the war itself, which was coming on 
apace when Muhlenberg arrived home from the South. The quarrel between 
the colonies and the mother country Muhlenberg could let pass with scant 
notice, but a civil war that spread its desolations through the land he could 
not possibly ignore. So as we turn the closing pages of this volume we 
become painfully aware of the social dislocations the war was making. We 
learn that men were dying, and that women and children were weeping. 

Toward the end of this volume the reader will come upon a discordant 
note. Thirty-four years of labor in the New World had taken their toll; 
Muhlenberg was getting old, and by 1776 his groans were becoming habitual. 
In the spring of that year, as he was once more establishing a new resi- 
dence, he summed up his pilgrimage in America in these words: “This is 
the eighteenth time . . . that I have changed my residence. I have been 
like an Arab who pitches his tent first here, then there.” In July, 1776, he 
complained that he could no longer endure riding a horse, and in September 
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of that year he could not help writing that he was “feeling all sorts of pains 
in this broken down old body as the equinoctial time is at hand.” On the 
last day of that year he wrote that he had become “an unprofitable burden 
to the earth.” 

Not until the third and final volume of the Journals has appeared will 
it be possible for anyone to make a just appraisal of this work. It can now 
be said, however, that the high standards of editing revealed in the first 
volume have been maintained in the second, and it is perhaps not too early 
to say that this work will rank as one of the great American diaries of the 
eighteenth century. Fortunately, a comprehensive index is promised as a 
part of the third volume. 

Bucknell University J. Orin OLIPHANT 


The First Lincoln Campaign. By Richard H. Luthin. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 328. $3.50.) 


Mr. Luthin might well have given as a subtitle to his little book the head- 
ing which fronts one of its chapters: The Triumph of Availability. The 
work is, as a matter of fact, primarily a series of case studies in which 
the principal aspirants to the Republican nomination in 1860 are held up 
to the light in an attempt to clarify their weaknesses and strength. Lincoln 
emerges as the only candidate around whom the polyglot Republicans could 
rally their party as a whole. Seward “was too radical on the slavery ques- 
tion”; too suspect by the Native Americans; and too close to the “al- 
leged corruption” of Weed. Toward Chase there was displayed similar 
distrust by the conservatives and anti-foreigners, and he was further tainted 
with erstwhile Democratic leanings and free trade sentiments. Edward Bates 
of Missouri was looked upon as still too close to the “Americans” to woo 
the important German vote. Cameron’s appeal was too limited, his reputa- 
tion as spoilsman too notorious, for his candidacy to be considered seriously. 
Similar disabilities destroyed the hopes of Justice McLean of Ohio, Gov- 
ernor Banks of Massachusetts, and others in the field. In the words of Mr. 
Luthin, “There remained Abraham Lincoln.” 

The scope of the work is actually much narrower than the title would 
indicate. Only four chapters out of thirteen (excluding a summary) deal 
with the actual campaign, the others being primarily concerned with analyses 
of Republican greats and Lincoln’s victory at the Chicago convention. Nor 
should one, despite the ambitious jacket blurb, look here for any treatment 
of the activities of Lincoln’s opponents except in their northern campaigns. 
There is not, for example, a single reference to a newspaper in any of the 
states later to form the Confederacy. Even granting the sectional nature 
of the Republican party and the limitations of its own appeal, such a treat- 
ment can produce only an incomplete picture of the “first Lincoln cam- 
paign,” unless that phrase be given a very limited interpretation indeed. 

The major weakness of the work, however, is its failure to illustrate 
what Mr. Luthin designates in his summary as the principal secret of 
Republican success. “In spite of this diversity of aim among Republicans,” 
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he says, “it cannot be denied that the major issue, when the party was 
considered as a whole, was that of slavery extension . . . they were aware 
of the psychological and emotional factors surrounding slavery as a vote- 
getting issue. They exploited these possibilities to the full. . . .” If this is 
true, Mr. Luthin has seemingly overlooked a major opportunity by neglecting 
to explain to the reader how it was done, for nowhere in his account does 
such “exploitation” receive much attention. 

Despite these weaknesses, which may well have been occasioned by an 
attempt to do too much in 227 pages, the work is of great value as a 
summary of the first Republican presidential success. Especially helpful and 
enlightening is the author’s analysis of local political situations in the vari- 
ous states. His account of Simon Cameron and Andrew Curtin as leading 
figures in one of the pivotal areas of the campaign should prove of real 
interest and value to Pennsylvania readers. 

Loyola University of the South Josepu G, TREGLE, Jr. 


Remember William Penn 1644-1944. Edited by William W. Comfort, Francis 
B. Haas, Gregg L. Neel, and Stanley R. Yarnall. (Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission, 1944. Pp. 272.) 


This tercentary volume is a reminder to the public of the many-sided 
nature of William Penn’s contributions to American civilization. Without 
attempting to assess the historical importance of Penn’s contributions, it 
sets forth those of Penn’s ideas on self-government, on toleration, on the 
rights of individuals, on world peace which antedate the ideals or aspirations 
of the vast majority today. For the most part, the editors allow Penn to do 
most of the talking himself, through letters and his formal writings. Besides, 
various constitutional documents, such as the Charter of Privileges of 1701, 
Penn’s Essay towards the present and future peace of Europe ..., as well 
as Fruits of Solitude and its sequel are reprinted in full, and of themselves 
make the volume worthwhile. 

Since Remember William Penn is a presentation of Penn’s contributions 
to American life, the editors have not given us a biography. Indeed, from 
the point of view of biography, the volume would be badly out of focus, for 
only those aspects of Penn’s life that have a modern flavor are given much 
attention. There is relatively little, for example, on his religious preoccupa- 
tions. To be sure, a competent, though brief, chapter indicates the extent to 
which Penn’s religious faith in God and man determined his views in every 
field. His faith in man made him champion the ancient rights of Englishmen. 
The editors have reprinted, with some additional comment, the thrilling 
court record of Penn’s trial for breach of the peace in 1670. The trial, 
which turned into a test of the independence of juries, shows Penn in the 
somewhat unfamiliar role of crusader. His brilliance at the law and his 
courageous tenacity before a hostile bench give this incident a dramatic quali- 
ty that should make it take a prominent place in the traditions of democ- 
racy. The editors give due prominence to his less spectacular, though 
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undoubtedly more solid contributions to liberty in his organization of the 
government in Pennsylvania. 

While Penn’s faith in the virtues of self-government and of civil liberties 
has generally triumphed in this country, some of his ideas still lack realiza- 
tion. The editors state that world peace is the only one of Penn’s objectives 
remaining unachieved. To this, however, should be added Penn’s concern 
over justice in the relations between peoples of different races and levels of 
culture. The chapter on his Indian policy reminds us that Penn is still 
ahead of us here. Still more timely is his little essay on peace, dated 
though it is in many ways. In particular, his diagnosis of the problem of 
peace commends our attention, for, although he finds the roots of war in 
human nature, he remains nevertheless an optimist, believing that human 
lust can be canalized and pacified by proper institutions. To this end he 
prescribed a Diet of Europe, a supergovernment with power to coerce mem- 
ber states. This alone is reason enough for remembering William Penn. 
Brattleboro, Vt. DanieLt S. ALLEN 


Byways in Quaker history. A collection of historical essays by colleagues 
and friends of William I. Hull. Edited by Howard H. Brinton. (Wall- 
ingford, Pendle Hill, 1944. Pp. x, 246.) 


In the introduction Brinton states that the purpose of the volume is “to 
honor a beloved Quaker historian by enlarging the dramatic record of a 
religious group whose participation must be taken into account in any 
complete history of American life and thought.” Unfortunately, many of 
the essays fall short of this ambitious goal. Some of the contributors have 
emphasized the “byways” of the title at the expense of the “history.” All 
too many of them throw all too little new light on the place of Quakers in 
American life. And, while some of the material is new, many of these topics 
have little of the dramatic about them. The heavy hand of the antiquarian 
is sometimes present, effectively preventing an imaginative treatment of 
minutiae which alone can give them a general significance. 

In spite of these general shortcomings, there is much excellent material 
in the volume. D. Elton Trueblood has an excellent biographical essay on 
the poorly illumined life of the schismatic Elias Hicks. Even though this 
rustic Quaker has historical standing of his own, Trueblood takes pains 
to point out that his life is worth illumining because of his influence on 
Walt Whitman, if nothing else. There are three essays on Whittier. In 
the first of them, Rufus Jones analyzes the poet’s religious faith, emphasiz- 
ing the mystical elements, although he notes that in combining mysticism 
with a keen interest in the secular welfare of society Whittier was easily 
the most illustrious Friend of his day. Perhaps none of the contributions 
stress Quaker participation-in American life as much as C. Marshall Taylor’s 
somewhat uncritical yet revealing picture of Whittier enjoying himself 
thoroughly in the maze of professional politics. One or two of the essays 
provide quite exhaustive study of some minor problem. Most successful of 
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these is T. E. Drake’s examination of the life of Elihu Coleman, a Nan- 
tucket Quaker of the eighteenth century, who has gone down in history 
as the second New Englander to write against slavery. 

There are other essays of value and interest, including Janet Whitney's 
biographical essay on William I. Hull, and a highly philosophical critique 
of the original doctrine of the Inner Light. Yet one can only regret that 
some of the contributors had not selected byways with wider vistas, less 
remote from the highways of American history. 

Brattleboro, Vt. Daniet S. ALLEN 


Mitri or the Story of Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitsin 1770-1840. By 
Daniel Sargent. (New York and Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 
Inc., 1945. Pp. 327. $3.50.) 


The need for a biography of Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin may 
not be urgent, but Daniel Sargent’s book makes a contribution that one 
would wish not to ignore—a contribution to the religious and social history 
of the United States in general and of Pennsylvania in particular. 

Gallitzin, who was the son of a Russian prince imbued with the Enlight- 
enment and of a German lady once imbued, but subsequently reconverted to 
the Catholicism of her childhood, was sent to this country in 1792 to continue 
his education by travel and observation. Dominated by his mother’s in- 
fluence, he sailed for Baltimore in the company of a man who was to assist 
Bishop Carroll as a missionary priest; and although he had never before 
given evidence of an idea, he must have reached a conclusion en route, for 
when on arrival he was presented to the Bishop, he indicated that he, too, 
might like to become a missionary priest. And so, lodging first at the 
Sulpician Seminary in Baltimore, then attending Georgetown, he underwent 
training that in March, 1795, culminated in his being the first priest wholly 
created in the United States. 

The sedentary life his career had forced upon him had both impaired his 
health and produced a restless desire to be on the move, and he therefore 
requested to be sent to an active life in the hinterland. Eventually he dis- 
covered the place he wished to be and in 1799 was appointed to a sparsely 
settled community in the Alleghenies. Here he founded Loretto, and here 
he spent the rest of his life, serving his congregation in a manner that 
earned him praise from Protestants as well as Catholics. There were dif- 
ficulties, to be sure, difficulties mainly the result of his peculiar tempera- 
ment. Naive when he should have been shrewd, passive when he should have 
acted, impulsive when quiet inaction might have served him better, he was 
often involved in personal and factional quarrels and, which was worse, in 
debt. But the debt was as much a measure of his efficacy in gathering 
Catholics as it was of his impracticality. He had relied on his inheritance 
from abroad, which, because of his religion and also because of an ir- 
responsible brother-in-law, was never fully paid him. But what he had done 
with such money as he had been given, or such as he had succeeded in 
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borrowing, was to buy up large tracts of land to sell at reduced rates to 
Catholic settlers. This was one way he could develop a congregation. 

Indeed, it is the story of the less personal struggles in Loretto that com- 
prises the valuable portion of Mr. Sargent’s book. By means of a few 
original documents, hitherto unpublished or printed in obscure volumes, 
and in terms of the life of an individual, Mitri affords glimpses of what 
it meant to live in that region during the first forty years of the last 
century and what it meant to be a Catholic in this country. The effects 
of improved communications, of increased political activity, of immigrating 
Irish Catholics are all reflected in the attitudes of the backwoodsmen who 
lived in Loretto or nearby. Of course, the deeds of the Nativists are 
familiar. And many of the problems pertaining to the development of the 
Catholic Church organization, particularly in cases in which population 
density was a factor, have been written about before. But less familiar, 
and certainly worth the recounting, is the way the Church was able to 
take root in isolated rural areas. There some adaptation to the needs of 
simpler forms had to occur, and Gallitzin’s life is an excellent vehicle for 
portraying the process. 

Since there is this much of value in the book, it is unfortunate that 
there is also much to repel a reader. For the first quarter of the story, when 
the focus should be upon the boy, it is upon the mother, who, in her circle 
of intellectuals, is so frequently patted on the head and playfully referred 
to by Mr. Sargent that she scarcely attains the dignity of Walt Disney’s 
most naive creations. And the circle itself is made to consist of some 
very quaint and funny little people with great big ideas. Even Goethe, who 
-is introduced into this noble company, emerges as first cousin to Mickey 
Mouse. In consequence, Mitri, as he is called by his parents, never comes 
to life, and so there is no preparation for his subsequent mental and 
spiritual development. Worse, Mr. Sargent himself maintains a parental 
attitude throughout the book and persists in referring to Gallitzin as 
“Mitri” until the good father is lowered into the ground. As distressing, 
Mr. Sargent also at times, and in the same tone of voice, becomes nauseat- 
ingly coy (e. g., “The French Revolution was . . . continuing its course 
unaffected by Mitri’s departure.”) and at other times depressingly silly 
in inaccurate simplifications (e. g., “But there was one man in the United 
States who had a more difficult task than anyone else in his own land or in 
Europe. It was John Carroll of Baltimore. . . .”). Add to all this the fact 
that the author never allows his own Catholic predilections to be for- 
gotten (those Unitarians seem still to have been a pretty devilish lot), 
and that he sometimes speculates when he might document, and you have a 
book which is likely to make non-Catholics feel like eavesdroppers, and 
Catholics feel like victims of a lecture addressed to children. 

Yet one must repeat, despite these faults, which are primarily of pres- 
entation, Mitri contains material worth notice. The historian of American 
culture will have to read at least two thirds of the book to be certain his 
own last word is definitive. 

Cornell University * Rosert H. Extras 
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Arthur St. Clair, Rugged Ruler of the Old Northwest. An Epic of the 
American Frontier. By Frazer Ells Wilson. (Richmond, Va., Garrett 


and Massie, 1944. Pp, xvi, 253. $3.00.) 


Highly laudable interests and enterprises do not always produce laudable 
results. This volume well demonstrates that fact. The subject is worthy of 
a volume in the Pennsylvania Lives, but while the amount of time and effort 
involved was obviously great, the organization, scholarship and format of 
the treatise do not measure up to desirable standards. It is true that it 
furnishes light on Arthur St. Clair in the old Northwest, but the light is 
very irregular. The author is an antiquarian. Logical and justifiable defense 
of his hero is tinged with apology, sometimes accompanied by soliloquy. 
Chronological sequence and development are none too well preserved. It 
is also true that the reader gets a picture of Arthur St. Clair from the 
cradle to the grave, but much of the story is episodical and some of it is 
highly irrelevant. Since the volume is without footnote documentation and 
the bibliography contains only thirteen references, the value of the publica- 
tion to scholars is only incidental. The usual defects of untrained author- 
ship and semi-private printing are inevitably present. Long quotations are 
used as a component part of the text. Errors of fact are numerous. Mem- 
bers of the Royal American Regiment (p. 6) did not all come from over- 
seas. The old Glade Road (p. 11) did not pass Ligonier. Kentucky (p. 45) 
is not visible from Marietta, Ohio. The English of the volume is none too 
good. The volume should not have been published before it was well edited 
and well proof-read. Somewhat obviously, this treatise was a work of love 
rather than of skill, so far as the author was concerned. And it is not too 
much to suggest that it was merely printed and not professionally published. 
University of Pittsburgh A.Frep P, JAMES 


Poor Man’s Doctor. By Lewis R. Tryon. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1945. Pp. iii, 233. $2.75.) 


One who has been active in the practice of medicine for the greater part 
of a long life should certainly have much to write about. One such as Dr. 
Tryon, whose interesting years of practice in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country were followed by work in many parts of the world, has written 
much that will hold the interest of a variety of readers. Physicians will 
find discussed here many of their own types of cases, patients, and pro- 
cedures. Many will disagree with Dr. Tryon’s techniques. Many more 
will find his approach an effective, common-sense one. The general reader, 
taken on a journey from Hamburg, Pennsylvania to Atlanta, Georgia, by 
way of Paris, Esthonia, Hawaii, Pittsburgh, and Florida, will enjoy Dr. 
Tryon’s independence and humor and will experience something of his life- 
long spirit of restlessness. The historian, while being entertained, will ap- 
preciate this survey of an America moving from the horse-and-buggy days 
(Dr. Tryon did much walking before he could afford to ride!) to one busy 
demobilizing its millions of veterans, a task now providing Dr. Tryon with 
another field for his talents. Observations on the Pennsylvania Dutch, the 
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author’s career as a doctor in a group of mining towns before the day of 
widespread recognition of workers’ rights, and his part in Europe’s recon- 
struction after the first world war when he helped to break the back of an 
epidemic of typhoid fever—these will particularly interest the historian. 
Dr. Tryon’s experience provides no exception to the generalization that 
a physician’s work is always interesting to the layman, although a fuller 
discussion of some cases would have been desired. But it is not fair to ex- 
pect more than the author intended. He wanted to reminisce and not 
to write a medical case book. He wanted to discuss his professional creed, 
the foundations of which are his genuine feeling for his fellow men and his 
life-long conviction that general practice consists of more than the dis- 
pensing of medicine. He wanted to assess his own life’s successes and fail- 
ures. The attempt, although not profound, will undoubtedly interest many. 
Judging these memoirs for what they are and not for what they make no 
pretense of being, one may say that they certainly contain an evening’s 
diversion for both general reader and general practitioner and, perhaps, for 
the professional historian. 
University of Pennsylvania Joun J. Reep 


American Government for Pennsylvanians. By H. F. Aldefer and Andrew S. 
Sukel. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Book Service, 1944. Pp. 457. $1.76.) 


This new textbook, as the title implies, is written solely for Pennsylvania 
students of civics in response to an insistent and growing demand from 
teachers and school administrators for a sound, interesting, accurate, and 
stimulating treatment of the Pennsylvania governmental system. 

The plan of the book is patterned on the outline for a course in Social 
Sciences, Grade Nine, as suggested by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction. The text is excellently organized in three parts. Part I, 
“Citizenship in the American Community,” begins with a chapter on the 
community, and in the subsequent three chapters treats the American sys- 
tem of government, and the people’s part in it. The student is introduced 
in Part II, “Our Local, State and National Government,” to the Penn- 
sylvania local and state governments, their growth, powers and organiza- 
tion. This is followed by chapters on the national government, the United 
States and other nations, and the cost of government. Part III, “Govern- 
ment’s Work for the Welfare of All,” contains six chapters devoted to the 
consideration of crime and its control, health and safety of Pennsylvania 
communities, education, regulation of business and industry, community 
planning and “looking forward.” 

Each chapter closes with instructional aids. These consist of a vocabu- 
lary drill or word study, questions on the text, and suggested activities 
for further study. 

Throughout the book the authors have tried to treat the subject as 
simply as possible. The attractive format, the authors’ interesting style and 
excellent vocabulary will have a definite student appeal. 

Old Forge, Pa. Harry Dorosx# 








